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AT DEADLINE 


By R. L. P. 


Prrnaps you will recall that the 
Editor commented at some length last 
March about the rigors of spending 
New Year’s Eve in Knoxville, Tenn.— 
with cannon-crackers bursting in air 
all the night through while this travel- 
weary scribe tried to get some sleep. 

That’s the first experience we had 
had with the South’s custom of cele- 
brating Christmas and New Year’s 
with firecrackers. And now we have 
an explanation of the custom, thanks 
to J. B. Hicklin, newspaperman of 
Asheville, N. C. 


“On the great plantations of the 
South,” he writes, “the Christmas 
season has always been 12 days of 
merriment and noisy fun making. 

“Now it so happens that ‘hog 
killing’ time usually arrives in the 
South in November or December 
during the first hard freeze. In 
antebellum days the slaves hu- 
mored the white children at the 
‘Big House’ by inflating the 
bladders of the pigs and stringing 
them to the rafters of the ‘meat 
house’ to cure. After several 
weeks of drying, the bladders 
could be jumped upon with both 
feet and exploded with an almost 
deafening result. With this in 
mind and the knowledge that fire- 
crackers must have been exceed- 
ingly scarce at any time of the 
year on the widely separated plan- 
tations, it is conceivable that the 
pig may have been directly res- 
ponsible for the custom of shoot- 
ing fireworks at Yuletide. The 
bladders were ready to explode 
at Christmas time, and were not 
available, of course, on the Fourth 
of July. 

“Support of this belief is found 
in ‘The Old Plantation’ by James 
Battle Avirett (F. Tennyson Neely 
Co., New York, Chicago and Lon- 
don). In describing an antebel- 
lum Christmas in the old South, 
Mr. Avirett wrote: 

“Some 25 or 30 of the young 
servants came up to give “Ole 
Marster” and “Mistiss” a Christ- 
mas serenade, which they prefaced 
with those Christmas guns which 
startled us awhile ago. This loud 
report is the simultaneous explo- 
sion of those hog bladders that 
were hung up at the butchering 
season. The young servants put 
them down on the hard beaten 
paths around the great house and 
jump on them with both feet. 


[Concluded on page 23] 
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The Election and the Press 


A Washington Correspondent Weighs 
the Effect of the Roosevelt Landslide 





Raymond Clapper 


Because of the situation which re- 
sults from the unprecedented extent 
of the Roosevelt landslide, a new op- 


portunity has been opened up to the — 


press of the country. 

Minority representation has almost 
disappeared at Washington. For in- 
stance, there are not even enough Re- 
publicans in the Senate to force a roll 
call vote if the majority is solidly ad- 
verse to being put on record. The op- 
position at Washington for some time 
to come will be meager in numbers 
and feeble in strength. It is devoid 
of prestige, completely demoralized, 
leaderless and shell-shocked. The at- 
titude now is one of complete resigna- 
tion, complete abdication for a while. 
Even if it were otherwise, the minority 
is too small in numbers to function as 
an opposition should function in a 
democracy. 

The rdle of testing administration 
policies under the searchlight of de- 
bate and criticism therefore falls more 
heavily than ever before, in this cen- 
tury at least, upon the press of the na- 
tion. This is the new opportunity— 
and a heavy responsibility it is—which 
is presented to the press by the Roose- 
velt landslide. 


Ir is my belief that a great many 
newspapermen are thinking seriously 
of this responsibility, and thinking of 
it in the light of our experience in the 
recent campaign. 

Most of us in the newspaper business 
are quite frank to admit, I think, that 
the press took a beating in the last 
election. In spots it was a rough beat- 
ing. For in a number of large cities 
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where great metropolitan dailies have 
for two or three years been laying 
down a bombardment against Roose- 
velt every 24 hours, he came through 
with larger majorities than he had 
four years ago. 

This attack was not confined to the 
editorial columns. In many news- 
papers it was waged also in the news 
columns—through dispatches written 
from a viewpoint hostile to the New 
Deal, and by playing up with emphasis 
news which was adverse to Roosevelt 
while playing down favorable news. 
Day after day, speeches attacking 
Roosevelt from the most obscure critic, 
were printed conspicuously on page 
one. Speeches in his defense were 
buried inside, if printed at all. This 


practice was not universal but it was 


sufficiently widespread to have caused 
much resentment among newspaper 
readers as all political reporters who 
traveled about the country during the 
campaign discovered. 


Looxkinc over the election returns, 
it would appear that if all of this had 
any effect, it was exactly the reverse 
of what was intended. 

Some have jumped to the conclu- 


sion that this result demonstrated that 
the press has lost its power. I do not 
agree with that. Rather, it seems to 
indicate that the power of the press 
has limitations, and that it ceases to 
be effective when abused. The power, 
when used within proper limits, is still 
there I believe. The press remains the 
greatest medium of popular enlighten 
ment. It remains the most extensive 
forum for mass discussion of public 
questions. 

The press therefore is a public insti 
tution with a responsibility to the pub 
lic. That responsibility, most news 
papermen agree, is essentially to pre 
sent a fair and accurate account of the 
news and in addition to that, to throw 
such light upon the meaning of that 
news as it can through its editorial 
columns and is special commentators. 


Some years ago, Dr. Glenn Frank 
told a group of editors that he thought 
newspapers tended to overestimate the 
information of their readers and to 


underestimate their intelligence. A 
good many newspapermen will agree 
that the criticism is still valid, and 


they are more determined than ever 


| Concluded on page 18| 





Since the Roosevelt landslide engulfed the nation the press 
has been the target for a great amount of criticism—even abuse. 
There are those who regard journalism as a lost calling—with 
nothing but a dismal future before it. 

So it is particularly fitting to have a newspaperman’s own 
views of what the election meant and will mean to his calling. 
We present, therefore, the remarks of Raymond Clapper, whose 
work in Washington has made him known throughout America 
as an able reporter, keen analyst and searching commentator. 
They are derived from an address made at Washington and Lee 
University recently. 

Mr. Clapper, as you may recall, was the subject of an interest- 
ing biographical article by Peter F. Kihss which appeared in 
THE QUILL for January, 1936. That article traced his career 
from the days when he was a reporter in Kanas City through his 
17 years as Washington correspondent for the United Press, told 
of his going to the Washington Post as a political columnist, and 
appeared just as he resigned to join the Scripps-Howard News- 
paper Alliance as its Washington columnist and editorial 
adviser. 
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An Open Letter to Publishers 


Genriemen: Do you realize what 
happened to you on election day? Do 
you comprehend that when Mr. Lan- 
don went down to defeat, you went 
down with him? Do you know that 
thousands, probably millions, of the 
ballots which American citizens thrust 
into the boxes carried not only a vote 
for Mr. Roosevelt, but an equally dis- 
cernible vote against you? Election 
day, 1936, was judgment day for Amer- 
ica’s daily press. Do you who own that 
press, who have made it in your own 
image, understand the portent of the 
judgment which has been passed upon 
you? 

It is now known that Mr. Roosevelt’s 
victory is the most complete in mod- 
ern American history. Your editorial 
writers, your syndicated columnists 
are doing their best to minimize the 
proportions of his triumph and to mag- 
nify the importance of the minority 
vote. Nevertheless, every American 
knows that Mr. Roosevelt has been re- 
turned to office with a popular major- 
ity of more than ten million votes, that 
he has carried every State in the Union 
save two, that he has thus received an 
indorsement which—for the first time 
since the sectional division of 1860— 
comes from every portion of the na- 
tion, and that the mandate of his 
party to control the Federal Legisla- 
ture and the State administrations has 
for the fourth successive election been 
strengthened rather than diminished. 
These are the inescapable facts. What 
do they mean to your newspapers? 
Do you not see, gentlemen, that they 
write for you a message of coming 
disaster? 


For Mr. Roosevelt’s staggering tri- 
umph was won, as you well know, in 
the face of overwhelming opposition 
from the American press. Mr. Lan- 
don was, to a degree never known 
before in a presidential campaign, a 
creation of the press. His availability 
was discovered by newspaper owners; 
he was “built up” into a national fig- 
ure by astute newspaper publicity; 
Throughout his campaign the news- 
papermen who had made him were 
constantly at his elbow. Moreover, 
the daily press not only employed its 
utmost ingenuity to create sentiment 
favorable to Mr. Landon; it went the 
limit in its efforts to defeat Mr. Roose- 
velt. Newspaper proprietors have 
themselves declared that Mr. Roose- 
velt was fought by papers which ac- 
count for 80 per cent of the daily news- 
paper circulation in the nation! What- 
ever the statistical facts, the country 





Here. reprinted from the 
Christian Century, is perhaps 
the most outspoken attack made 
upon the press of America in 
connection with the outcome of 
the recent election. It has at- 
tracted wide comment, and, we 
feel, will be of general interest 
to all newspapermen. 

Regardless of whether you 
challenge its statements—and 
we would challenge some of 
them—this article is emphatic 
evidence that the press must 
be constantly on the alert to 
keep itself above suspicion, free 
from bias, prejudice and prop- 
aganda. It is evidence of the 
feeling existing in many quar- 
ters against the press. 

If the press of America is to 
remain free—it must merit that 
freedom. It must have the re- 
spect and the support of its 
readers —and to do that the 
press must stick to its function of 
giving its readers facts. The 
day of the party organ has 
passed. 





gained an unmistakable impression 
that its press was overwhelmingly on 
the side of the Republicans. The re- 
fusal of great city newspapers like the 
Baltimore Sun and the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch to give their customary sup- 
port to the Democratic ticket deepened 
this impression. Taking the country 
as a whole, and allowing for those ex- 
ceptions to which appeal is now made 
when the distasteful truth is discussed, 
American citizens went to the polls re- 
garding Mr. Landon as the candidate of 
our newspaper lords. 

Well they might. Not even in 1896 
did the press go to such disgraceful 
lengths in its efforts to defeat a presi- 
dential candidate. Veteran journalists 
will agree that they cannot remember 
a campaign in which great city jour- 
nals so flung to the winds the canons of 
fair, responsible, sportsmanlike jour- 
nalism. News columns were delivered 
over to partisan propaganda, much of 
it false. Cartoons descended to a new 
low in savagery and distortion. Cam- 
paign roorbacks deliberately designed 
to swing the election by resort to lying 
—for instance, the social security “dog 
tags”—were given the widest possible 
circulation. Through scores of cities 
seeped the whisper that there were 
hundreds of newspeper workers who 


gagged at the perversion of their craft 
involved in carrying out the orders of 
the owners. Your employes, gentle- 
men, prostituted your columns as you 
demanded, for they needed their jobs. 
But they despised you while they 
obeyed you. They let their friends 
know how much they despised you. 
Whispers like that travel fast, and far. 


THEN came election day. As the 
voters went to the polls, one of the 
things which they bore in mind, one of 
the things on which they were brood- 
ing, was this part which you had 
played in the campaign. When they 
voted, they voted against you. And 
that night, when the returns came in, 
hundreds of thousands of American 
citizens rejoiced in the catastrophe 
which had overwhelmed you. They 
obtained a deep emotional satisfaction 
from the fact that you had not merely 
been defeated, but that you had been 
smashed. A vendor selling election 
extras at a stand across the street from 
the building of a great city newspaper 
cried to the crowd in a transport of 
ecstasy. “We showed the 
————!” While he shook his fist at the 
newspaper office, the crowd cheered. 
Didn’t you hear him, gentlemen? Then 
truly you have become insulated from 
the American public. 

There were exceptions? Of course 
here were exceptions; exceptions to 
which you appeal today as did Abra- 
ham when the wrath of the Lord 
hovered over Sodom. But the general 
impression of the daily press which 
hosts of Americans had gained by the 
time they went to the polls was that of 
a rich man’s property, conducted to 
curry the rich man’s favor, to spread 
the rich man’s prejudices, to impose 
the rich man’s will on the nation. As 
never before, the American public 
saw in the purblind reaction and the 
dirty fighting tactics to which great 
papers resorted under orders from 
their owners the ultimate issue in a 
democracy, wealth versus common- 
wealth. Not only did they vote for 
commonwealth; they gained a fixed 
memory of the press as the slave of 
wealth—socially irresponsible wealth. 

Do you say that, just as your prop- 
erties recovered their prestige and 
consequent influence after their de- 
bauch in 1896, so they will recover 
after the disgraceful performance of 
this year? There are reasons to doubt 
it. When the daily press threw its re- 
sources into the campaign to defeat 
Bryan and elect McKinley, it is well to 

[Concluded on page 19] 
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George Boswell 


Five years ago, Director John E. 
Drewry, of the Henry W. Grady 
School of Journalism at the University 
of Georgia, adapted a plan to the field 
of journalism which for many years 
has been a standard medical school 
practice. This “interneship” plan is 
designed to give the students practical 
experience over and above that re- 
ceived in the school and its courses, 
and to provide an understanding of 
current problems in journalism so that 
their senior year in college may be of 
the greatest possible benefit to them. 

Each summer for the past five years, 
in the vacation period between their 
junior and senior years, students in the 
Grady School have made the period 
count for practical experience. Editors 
and advertising men in Georgia, as 
well as other states, have cooperated 
fully and have expressed their com- 
mendation of the work of the students. 

After three years of a liberal arts 
course, including professional instruc- 
tion in reporting, news writing, copy 
reading, headline writing, advertising, 
business management, etc., the student 
is prepared to be of some service to the 
concerns using him. He realizes, how- 
ever, that he will get the big end of the 
bargain — experience, contacts, prac- 
tical instruction, and the like, which 
will be of inestimable value to him— 
just as similar experience is so valu- 
able to the physician. He, therefore, 
expects no compensation for his work. 
However, in numerous instances, these 
cooperating publishers have insisted 
on placing outstanding students on 
their payroll. 

In many instances these interneships 
have resulted in the permanent em- 
ployment by the cooperating news- 
paper or advertising concern following 
his graduation a year hence. 
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Near the end of the year, the di- 
rector of the Grady School has indi- 
vidual conferences with the rising 
seniors, learns the phase of journalism 
in which they are most interested and 
the concern with which they wish to 
work during the summer. Getting this 
information, he writes the following 
letter to these firms: 


“Dear : You are, of 
course, familiar with the vacation 
interneship plan which the School 
of Journalism began five years ago 
as a means of giving our students 
practical experience (in addition 
to that received here) during the 
summer between their junior and 
senior years. 

“Because of the splendid co- 
operation of the Georgia press, we 
have for four summers been able 
to arrange these interneships for 
most of the members of our junior 
class. 

“Since editors and students 
seem to have found the plan prac- 
ticable and beneficial, we wish to 
use it again this approaching sum- 
mer. I am, therefore, writing to 
ask if you will permit Mr. (name 
of student), of (town), to work on 
your staff this summer. He will, 
of course, expect no compensation 
and will appreciate your courtesy 
in making this practical expe- 
rience possible for him. He is 
planning to be in (town) during 
the summer and would like to 
work on your paper (or advertis- 
ing department, as the case may 

e). 





“Mr. — has had three 
years of a liberal arts course, in- 
cluding professional instruction in 
reporting, news writing, copy read- 
ing headline writing, etc. He is 
prepared, I believe, to be of serv- 
ice to you. Thus, as some of the 
editors who have cooperated with 
us in the past have said, the plan is 
not without value to the news- 
paper. 

“Be assured that I shall appreci- 
ate your cooperation and am look- 
ing forward to hearing from you. 
Sincerely yours, John E. Drewry, 
Director.” 


Tus simple, challenging letter al- 
most always receives an affirmative 
reply. After that it is up to the stu- 
dent to follow this up and make of his 
interneship what he himself wishes. 
Mr. Drewry, however, keeps in close 
touch with the practicing interne and 
advises him closely. 

During the past summer some 30 
students were engaged in getting expe- 
rience in keeping with this plan. 
Showing the widely divergent fields 
and the cooperation of firms, news 
papers and advertisers, as well as radio 
stations and magazines, the following 
list of students and their work will 
give some idea of the practicability of 
the plan: 

Adolph Nonas, Stage Magazine, New 
York City; Albon Hailey, Washington, 
D. C. Post; Read Wynn, Augusta Her- 
ald; Luke Greene, the Atlanta Jour 


[Concluded on page 20} 





Woespreap interest has been centered on the summer in- 
terneship plan of the Henry W. Grady School of Journalism at 
the University of Georgia, Athens, Ga., by which journalism stu- 
dents acquire practical training on newspapers, magazines, in 
radio stations, and other journalistic fields. 


George Boswell, president of the University of Georgia chapter 
of Sigma Delta Chi, professional journalistic fraternity, was 
asked to outline the plan before the recent convention of the 
fraternity in Dallas, Texas. His remarks are incorporated in the 


accompanying article. 


Mr. Boswell, senior in the Henry W. Grady school, is also 
editor-in-chief of the university paper, the Red and Black: presi- 
dent of Kappa Sigma fraternity: president of the Gridiron Club; 
secretary of the Panhellenic Council, and vice-president of ODK. 
national honorary leadership fraternity. 











This Changing Newspaper 


I, is interesting to consider the great 
changes that have occurred in the 
American newspaper world since the 
birth of the press in this country. By 
contrast and comparison we may be 
able to obtain some idea as to the trail 
that has been trod and whither we are 
going, and thus somewhat orient our- 
selves. 

There are no names better known in 
American history than those of some 
newspaper publishers. I do not ex- 
cept the Presidents, in making this 
statement. 

Most of us think of Benjamin Frank- 
lin when we give our attention to 
American newspaper history. He 
came as near to having a cosmic mind 
as any publisher who ever existed. No 
matter where his interests carried him, 
he never forgot his home port of news- 
paper work. 

For this activity he prepared with 
detailed care. He knew all that had 
developed in his time, from the cases 
and pressroom to the editorial and 
business departments. He went over 
to England to work both mechanically 
and intellectually. Benjamin Frank- 
lin is one of the few great newspaper- 
men of the world who gave as much 
of his time to other things as to his 
main profession. In politics he was 
brilliant and in science he was pro- 
found. In his distinguished achieve- 
ments nothing is more apparent than 
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his thoroughness. It would do no 
harm, to this day, to take him as our 
example of the perfect newspaperman. 


Frew outstanding editors or pub- 
lishers appeared on the stage of 
America after his time until the arrival 
of Bennett and Greeley and Dana. 
One of the exceptions was Hezekiah 
Niles. His Niles’s Register, 1811-1849, 
although not a newspaper as we under- 
stand the term today, was an important 
publication, and as near an official or- 
gan as the United States ever had. 

Bennett addressed himself to news- 
paper work in its particularities. 
Greeley and Dana took almost as much 
interest in the political world and in 
the administration of affairs in Amer- 
ica as Franklin did. Of all of them, it 
is likely that Greeley had more to do 
with shaping national ends, either posi- 
tively or negatively, than any other 
since Franklin’s time. 

All of us know the story of Bennett, 
who accomplished the first great finan- 
cial success in the history of news- 
paper publication. When he left for 
his great reward, the work was not 
continued with the same care and 
energy and address. His son branched 
out into world journalism. The old 





—Courtesy Magazine of Sigma Chi 


Hon. Chase S. Osborn 


Paris New York Herald was one of the 
first European editions of any Amer- 
ican newspaper. It was not the first, 
because the Detroit Freé Press had a 
British edition in London before the 
Paris Herald was founded. 

Greeley confined his activities to 
America. He was more ethical than 
Bennett and really had high equip- 
ment as a statesman as well as an edi- 
tor. His version of “Westward the 
course of empire takes its way”’— 
which he made epigrammatic in “Go 
West, young man, and grow up with 
the country”—has come down the dec- 
ades with the carved perfection of a 
cameo. His warm heart bothered him 
at times and was the source of his 
abyssmal human sympathy. 


CHARLES A. Dana, on the other 
hand, was colder and more severe, 
though equal to Greeley in justice 
both of the moment and in perspective. 
Dana was adamant in his adherence to 
the North during the War of the States. 
He took the position of asking and giv- 
ing no quarter. In contrast Greeley 
was all forgiveness. He espoused the 
cause of kindly justice for Jefferson 
Davis and had a great deal to do with 
outlining Lincoln’s conception of re- 
construction. He carried his earnest 
convictions to the point of being a 
candidate for President of the United 
States upon a half-Southern and half- 
Northern ticket. 

I am referring particularly to these 
men — Franklin and Bennett and 
Greeley and Dana—because all of 
us must wonder from time to time 
whether the production of such giants 
is lost to humans. Possibly we do not 
need men of that type in the news- 
paper world today. When we do they 
shall be created and developed. 

When Greeley passed on, the Trib- 
une fell into the hands of the unusual 
Whitelaw Reid. He did not have the 
intellectual grasp nor the heart quali- 
ties of Greeley. As a natural conse- 
quence the Tribune declined. It is 
again today almost as striking in its 
high values as it was under Greeley 
but of a completely different order. 

The same thing can be said of the 
Sun when Dana was taken away from 
it. There was an interesting tempo- 
rary flurry when Munsey bought it. 
Laflin seems to have held up the Sun 
to the Dana altitudes for a time. 

The influence of Laflin upon the Sun 
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was much the same as that of Mr. 
Miller on the New York Times. The 
selection of Mr. Miller by Mr. Ochs 
was along the same line of conclusive 
action as that which put Mr. Laflin on 
the Sun. The effect of the passing of 
Mr. Miller may be observed by us in 
our own times. 


THE subordination of editors of the 
type of Laflin and Miller was the be- 
ginning of the effacement of the indi- 
vidual in newspaper work. Franklin 
was famous, and so were Bennett and 
Dana and Greeley—all as individual- 
ists. Then came a great change. Indi- 
viduals were hidden by the new condi- 
tions. It is not easy to follow either 
the newspaper or public psychology 
that brought this about. It surely 
could not have been an introvert’s 
modesty, because in actual measure- 
ment of human beings Franklin and 
Greeley and Bennett and Dana were 
as modest as men could be and yet do 
their lifework. 

The great shift in emphasis may pos- 
sibly be traceable to the commercial- 
ization of the press. I do not make this 
suggestion as an indictment or even as 
a criticism. Newspapers of the pres- 
ent day, taking care of the daily news 
needs of 130,000,000 people, cannot be 
conducted in the comparatively simple 
way that the old New York Sun ran, or 
the Tribune or the Herald. The great 
newspaper plants of America, which 
are the finest in the world, came as a 
matter of demand, rather than as one 
of vanity. They made for better con- 
ditions in every way. 

We cannot conclude from the fore- 
going that great newspapermen do not 
exist today. Somewhere between the 


period of Greeley and Dana and the 
present, Bowles of the Springfield Re- 
publican and Philadelphia’s Curtis de- 
veloped. The great Nelson of the 
Kansas City Star flashed on the hori- 
zon of editors and publishers. Not 
far behind Nelson, if at all, was Har- 
rison Gray Otis of the Los Angeles 
Times. His contemporaries were the 
De Youngs of the San Francisco 
Chronicle. Henry W. Grady of the At- 
lanta Constitution made a national rep- 
utation. So did Henry Waterson of the 
Louisville.Courier-Journal. William E. 
Cramer, of the Milwaukee Evening 
Wisconsin which is now the Wisconsin 
News, one of the founders of the West- 
ern Newspaper Union, was a great 
character. Approaching him was L. W. 
Nieman of the Milwaukee Journal. 
Altogether a man of altitude in the 
newspaper world was H. P. Hall, who 
established the St. Paul Dispatch. 


In an account of this kind one cannot 
mention all of the great names that 
orbited in the newspaper firmament. 
It is interesting to think of Petroleum 
V. Nasby, who was D. R. Locke of the 
Toledo Blade. Bill Nye with a little 
weekly paper in Hudson, Wisconsin, 
became famous. George Peck, with 
his humorous weekly, Peck’s Son, was 
a vogue. Brick Pomeroy at La Crosse, 
Wisconsin, for a time captured atten- 
tion from coast to coast. In consider- 
ing newspaper individuals who have 
been prominent, one recalls that dur- 
ing the War of the States James Rus- 
sell Lowell with his “Bigelow Papers” 
from non-existent Confederate Cross- 
roads won a great following. Walt 
Whitman was a newspaper worker at 
times. 

The Chicago field developed great 
men. Joseph Medill outlived in influ- 
ence and achievement the remarkable 
and versatile and rather irresponsible 
Wilbur F. Storey, who once owned the 
Detroit Free Press and also established 
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the old Chicago Times. There were 
flurries in Chicago that brought Kohl- 
saat the baker and John Charles Shaf- 
fer the financier into chain newspaper 
ownership. William Penn Nixon of the 
Chicago Inter-Ocean marched abreast 
with any of them. Victor Lawson 
made the Chicago News a world news- 
paper. Frank Knox is continuing it as 
such. 

In thinking of noted newspaper men 
of yesterday one must not forget Murat 
Halsted, who figured brilliantly in 
Cincinnati, or Melville Stone who 
helped found the Associated Press. 


So we come down to the present. No 
one in America stands higher or finer 
or cleaner as a newspaperman than 
William Allen White. It is none the 
less true that greatness in the news- 
paper world is not now attached to 
the names of men so much as to a pub 
lication or a chain of journals. To- 
day it is just the New York Times or 
the New York Herald Tribune or the 
Springfield Republican or the Christ 
ian Science Monitor. Representing the 
greater newspaper work of the later 
South, we think of the Macon Tele 
graph, the Jacksonville Times-Union 
and the New Orleans Times-Picayune. 

There has been a vast change in 
the relationship connecting editor and 
publisher and newspaper and public. 
This has occurred in the development 
from small newspaper plants with a 
few employees to giant organizations 
and even to ramified chains. Under 
the circumstances it appears to have 
been unavoidable. 

Personally, as most of you know, I 
am opposed to chain newspapers. It 
does not necessarily follow that I am 
right. Great newspaper influence, di 
rected as Franklin or Greeley piloted 
their purposes, may be tremendous 
power for good in every social and ad- 
ministrative direction. 

Evaluators of the future may write 





Few men of journalism are so well fitted to trace the shifting scenes, the passing figures, of the pub- 
lishing world, as the Hon. Chase S. Osborn, past national honorary president of Sigma Delta Chi, pro- 
fessional journalistic fraternity. Publisher, author, scientist, orator and world traveler, he has achieved 


distinction in many fields—and is still adding to his long list of accomplishments. 


He prepared the 


accompanying message for delivery at the twenty-first national convention of Sigma Delta Chi, held 
recently in Dallas. Because of the length of the program he condensed it somewhat in delivery—but 
the complete message is brought to you here. Scheduled to address the Silver Anniversary Conven- 
tion of the fraternity at De Pauw in 1934, he was stricken ill while enroute and was unable to complete 


the journey. Nor was he able to attend the convention at the University of Illinois last year. 


Fortu- 


nate, indeed, were those who had the privilege of hearing his message and those of William M. Glenn, 
one of Sigma Delta Chi's founders, and Walter M. Harrison, another past national honorary pres- 
ident of the fraternity, at the annual connvention banquet this year in Dallas. 
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down William Randolph Hearst as 
the equal of any newspaper publisher 
since Franklin’s time. In any event, 
his is almost the only newspaper name 
that is popularly known in the country 
today. It may easily be possible that 
Mr. Hearst has carried into his news- 
paper policies more of his personal 
ambitions and piques than ony of his 
great predecessors. That is debatable. 
All men are actuated either knowingly 
or subconsciously by personal consid- 
erations. In any event Hearst can be 
termed a great awakener. 

It is interesting to note that Frank- 
lin escaped the curses that have been 
bestowed upon Hearst. Greeley never 
had the labor troubles that our ad- 
vanced days have brought to the 
Hearst chain. Perhaps no paper has 
ever had such an experience as that 
of the Seattle Post-Intelligencer. 


THE deindividualizing of the Ameri- 
can newspaper has at this time created 
a problem in which all newspaper peo- 
ple are concerned. Anything that af- 
fects it affects the nation and even the 
world. One of the perplexing develop- 
ments is the organization and growth 
of the American Newspaper Guild. 

I am for the Newspaper Guild, but 
at the same time I pray that it may 
have earnest, just, intelligent, coura- 
geous management and direction. The 
ideal goal for every newspaperman is 
a paper of his own, big or little, but 
since that seems impossible, some shar- 
ing of the physical and intangible 
emoluments of newspaper work ought 
to be brought about in as complete a 
way as can be done with intelligent 
fairness. 

Within a few weeks I have received 
a significant and relevant letter from 
Arville Schaleben, president of the 
Milwaukee Press Club and brilliant 
staff writer of the Milwaukee Journal. 
Permit me to quote a portion of it: 


“The once splendid spirit of 
comradeship among newspaper- 
men belongs to an age that has 
passed. More and more the news- 
paperman of today is assuming the 
habits and characteristics of the 
great horde of usual white collar 
workers. This is not to say he isa 
poorer newspaperman, for I do not 
believe that he is. Part of the an- 
swer to the rise of the American 
Newspaper Guild lies in that evo- 
lution. 

“The newspaperman of yester- 
day was a true and sometimes 
astonishing individualist. The 
newspaperman of today revels in 
reading about his individualistic 
predecessor but he himself is 
thrown unavoidably into an un- 
turning avenue of routine by the 
irresistible force of modern super- 
organization. 


“The Newspaper Guild is an 
economic organization. Our fel- 
low-workers have observed how 
successfully organization works 
for the employer. What but or- 
ganization explains the circum- 
stance that finds Milwaukee with 
three dailies now where once there 
were nine or ten? This makes it 
rather hard for the newspaperman 
to advance by himself, unless he 
is an exceptionally gifted person. 
In any given city there are not so 
many newspapers to bid for his 
services as once there were. So 
what does the reporter do? He 
finds that, generally speaking, he 
must tie himself to one paper and 
stay with it. Having done that, he 
finds that the printers as a group 
are better off economically than 
he is, so he adopts the printers’ 
tactics. 

“This is not true of the news- 
paperman alone. It is the same 
throughout all industry. The day 
when a frontier beckoned to the 
restless, the dissatisfied and the 
courageous has passed, and we can 
but mourn its passing. The lesson 
of history is that when man cannot 
move conveniently, he makes his 
fight on the soil to which circum- 
stances root him. 

“This is a controversial subject. 
I am far from dogmatic about 
the Guild. I know the arguments 
for it and I recognize the valid- 
ity of the things said against it. 
But knowing also how newspapers 
have changed; how more and more 
they are governed by profit in- 
stead of policy; knowing also how 
this is but another manifestation 
of the age, I can well understand 
why the American Newspaper 
Guild has become a force in only 
three years.” 


Tus letter is incorporated to indi- 
cate the thought of high-grade news- 
paper workers of the present time in 
regard to this important development. 

It is interesting to consider also how 
change may affect the freedom of the 
press. Chief Justic William M. Malt- 
bie of the Connecticut Supreme Court 
of Errors declared recently that the 
freedom of the press has reached its 
definite limit. Justice Maltbie can 
easily be confounding license and lib- 
erty and freedom in which there may 
be greatest difference. 

The program that Chief Justice 
Maltbie submitted to the Connecticut 
Bar Association opposed many of the 
ordinary daily privileges that are ac- 
corded to newspapers. 

He thought that attendance at trials 
should be restricted to the repre- 
sentatives of newspapers circulating 
or published in the community where 
the court is sitting. Beyond this, he 
thought some representatives of press 
associations might be admitted. He 
would not have messengers going and 





coming while court is in session, nor 
would he allow pictures to be made in 
the courtroom, either by camera or 
free-hand drawing. He would have 
radio equipment barred. Reporters 
should not be allowed to crowd about 
the courtroom or its environs. He 
would even place supervision over the 
giving out of transcripts of evidence 
by court reporters. 

However, the Chief Justice, who 
naturally knows more about justicing 
than he does about newspapering, ad- 
mits that the freedom of the press is 
essential to the stability and progress 
of government. 


ALL of this closely relates to the duty 
of the press. With the freedom that is 
accorded it—and which it must have 
in order that it may be a true palla- 
dium—goes a great responsibility. In 
this respect the newspaper bears a 
greater burden than even the courts 
themselves, because it contacts minds 
daily on every hand and leads and di- 
rects them and makes for mass conclu- 
sions that always ought to be whole- 
some. Often the results are negative. 

The newspaper world has changed 
amazingly in every way. The great in- 
dividual has disappeared. New prob- 
lems involving the workers and the 
liberty of the press have come upon 
the scene. The mechanical end of 
the work has been developed to un- 
dreamed of perfection in result and in 
speed, with the radio a questionable 
blessing, telephoto here, and television 
just around the corner. All of these 
must function permanently in connec- 
tion with the newspaper. 

In my more than 60 years of active 
newspaper life, I have done every kind 
of work demanded. In my opinion, 
newspapers of today are better than 
they ever were before. Great person- 
alities have passed away, and yet they 
have not, because they have become 
the composite entity of the newspaper 
as a whole, which seeks to justify it- 
self in every direction of tangible and 
intangible helpfulness to the nation 
and all its people. 

There was a time when to be a news- 
paperman might mean to be a loafer 
or a drunkard or a wastrel. Now news- 
papermen generally are gentlemen, 
with fine respect for what is right. 
There was a time when it was easy 
to buy newspapers with money and 
patronage. Now that is a rare thing. 
In every direction the efficiency and 
the ethical consciousness of the news- 
paper have grown consistently with its 
increasing opportunity and responsi- 
bility. 

Even more than ever before news- 
paperwork is a great profession and a 
source of happiness, distinction and 
Satisfaction to its devotees. 
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Ah Wilderness! A Continuation 


More Sobs From the State Desk; 
More Abuse for Country Scribes 





George Leighty 


Tue article, “Why State Editors 
Grow Old Young,” by Julian Kraw- 
check in the November issue of THE 
QUILL was an exposition of a typical 
situation. But I cannot help feeling 
that Mr. Krawcheck passed up a mag- 
nificent opportunity to do a grade “A” 
job of beefing. 

As a fellow bearer of the cross, I 
should like to ask Mr. Krawcheck 
whether or not his most violent emo- 
tions aren’t directed against the writ- 
ten material submitted by the assorted 
correspondents with which a state edi- 
tor must deal, rather than the same 
group’s acknowledged incompetence 
on a telephone. 

Million-dollar stories aren’t every- 
day occurrences. Which means that 
a state editor’s time is devoted largely 
to playing wet nurse to a gang of ego- 
maniacs who seemingly subsist on per- 
sonal ballyhoo. “If a meeting of the 
Timbuktu Woman’s Club gets an 18- 


By GEORGE LEIGHTY 


State Editor, Alton (Ill.) Evening Telegraph 


point top-bank headline, why doesn’t 
the Apple-Picking Sorority of Skeeter 
Grove—Mrs. J. J. Jones Jinkins, presi- 
dent, Mrs. Hortense Coolenkamp, sec- 
retary-treasurer, Miss Maud Slitz- 
baum, mistress of the blossom, Mrs. 
Herman Wallertrip, chief bark-peeler 
—get the same-sized head?” “If Mrs. 
So-and-so, Whither Branch, corre- 
spondent, gets a full column every 
night, why can’t I, correspondent in a 
much larger town, have a column and 
a half for my precious public?” 


TRYING to answer these questions, 
which are wrapped in a mesh of in- 
coherent copy, is the real reason 
why state editors go about with that 
Tarzan-with-glasses-on attitude. For 
every murder that comes my way 
there are a hundred meetings of clubs, 
societies, bureaus, lodges and associa- 
tions, all well supplied with publicity 
from national, state and local head- 
quarters. Moreover, each group is 
fortified with a persistent lady or 
gentleman designated “Chairman of 
the Press Committee,” whose job is to 
see that some rival group doesn’t slip 
over any fast ones by getting a half- 
inch more newspaper space in any 
given month. 

I am state editor of the Alton (IIL) 
Telegraph, whose circulation of 17,000 
is spread over four counties. Compe- 
tent reporters are employed in nearby 
county seats and larger towns. In all, 
32 correspondents are under my al- 
leged jurisdiction. Copy submitted by 





smoldering these many moons. 


Lamentations. 





Wr Julian Krawcheck, state editor of the Charlotte (N. C.) 
Observer so feelingly depicted the sorrows of the state editor's 
lot in the November issue of THE QUILL he evidently struck a 
responsive chord. He is the spokesman for a long suffering 
group in whose hearts articulate rebellion apparently has been 


Where Smiter Krawcheck lay down the cudgel, George 
Leighty, state editor of the Alton (Ill.) Evening Telegraph, picks it 
up and wields it well. You will enjoy his contribution to the 
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about 25 of these is little short of mad- 
dening. Most of them work on space 
rates and cannot be blamed for trying 
to spread a pot-luck dinner of the 
Presbyterian Sewing Circle over three 
or four pages. Neither can one expect 
to find a combination of Richard Hard- 
ing Davis, Floyd Gibbons and Paul Y. 
Anderson in every whistle-stop com 
munity. 

These facts form the bulwark of my 
thesis. 


Mosr hand-out publicity is sinfully 
written. But the ordeal only begins 
when the “press release” is handed to 
the local correspondent who proceeds 
to bestow upon it his own inimitable 
touch. Whereupon it is sent to ye state 
editor with the admonishment, “Don’t 
leave out,” written into the margin. 

Each day I ease myself up to a desk 
stacked with news letters. Experience 
has taught me which likely is to be the 
unlousiest, so I open the first with that 
eagerness which allows for the lei 
surely unwrapping of a stick of gum 
and the lighting of a cigaret. I wade 
into the four or five typewritten 
pages. Some correspondents insist 
upon single-spaced typing. This will 
be one of them. 

As I paste the sheets together I see 
that a page has been left out some 
place between where the pastor of the 
Holy Roller Tabernacle united a farm 
couple in the holy bonds of wedlock 
and the village banker returned from 
a vacation after stopping at such points 
as San Diego, Calif., Dallas, Tex., Ok 
lahoma City, Okla., Kansas City, Mo., 
etc., ad infinitum. Robust lists of rela 
tives the man visited are mentioned 
after each city. 

Aside from the facts that the pastor 
of the Holy Roller Tabernacle and the 
village banker are the only persons 
who give a damn about the stuff after 
it’s printed; that it must be rewritten; 
that none of the names have a Miss or 
Mrs. prefix; that most given names are 
left out entirely—aside from these in- 
consequential matters the correspond- 
ent really has done right by ye editor. 

If the task of trying to copy-read one 
of these nightmares into something 

{Concluded on page 18} 
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—Associated Press Photo 


This photograph shows a portion of the quarters of the London Bureau of the Associated Press, through which thousands of words have poured 
on the dramatic King Edward-Mrs. Simpson story and other stories that have gone before. 


Leave It to London! 


By ROGER D. GREENE 
Associated Press Foreign Staff 


News flashes singing over the wires 
from more than three-quarters of the 
globe — smuggled out of the blood- 
soaked bivouacs of Spain or sputter- 
ing feebly over a hand-operated radio 
broadcasting machine from Admiral 
Byrd far down in the ice-bound Ant- 
arctic—make the London Bureau of 
the Associated Press the news relay 
“Nerve Center” of the world abroad. 

It may be a story under a Bombay 
date line about Mahatma Gandhi, or 
the crash of an England-Johannesburg 
Air Race Flyer in the steaming jungles 
of Central Africa—wherever the news 
is breaking outside the American Con- 
tinent, the London Bureau of the As- 
sociated usually has a hand in the 
story. 


To an American city editor, harassed 
by the problem of “covering” his own 
city area, the far-reaching scope of 
the Associated Press London Bureau 
would seem an H. G. Wellsian night- 
mare. 

The territorial responsibility of the 
London office not only covers an enor- 
mous area—all the British Isles, the 
Scandinavian States, Holland, Bel- 
gium, Portugal, Luxemburg, Latvia, 
Lithuania, Esthonia, Turkey, Greece, 
Palestine, Egypt, India, Africa, Austra- 
lia, New Zealand, Iceland, Greenland, 


Siam, and the Dutch East Indies—but 
also, because of its strategic geograph- 
ical position and because dictator- 
ruled countries have harsh censorship 
restrictions, the London office must 
“protect” on hot news breaks from the 
rest of Europe, including France, Ger- 
many, Italy, Poland, Spain and Russia. 

Similarly, other Associated Press 
bureaus scattered over the capitals of 
Europe, “protect”—via urgent cables 
to New York—on big sensational 
stories outside their own particular 
territory. It is a planned interlocking 
system of back-stops. 

It may be duplication. In ninety- 
nine cases out of one hundred the bu- 
reau in the country where the story 
breaks has probably already flashed 
the news direct to New York—first a 
bulletin and then swift coverage of the 
details. 

But in the hundredth case, by one 
of those freak breaks which character- 
ize news bombshells in Europe, the tip 
may have appeared in another capital 
before the country in which the news 
breaks has been cut off from the out- 
side world by an air-tight censorship. 

Then London swings into action. 


Wrirnn five or six seconds—trans- 
mission itself is practically instanta- 
neous—the message is on the New 


York cable desk, thence flashed out 
over the network of the Associated 
Press wires . . . and across the Atlan- 
tic, in the Associated Press London of- 
fice at No. 20 Tudor Street, the cable- 
desk editor who sent the message is 
desparately trying to contact the coun- 
try where the story broke, amid a poly- 
glot snarl of French, German, English, 
Russian, Italian and even Japanese 
telephone operators all trying to do the 
same thing for the newspaper offices of 
other nations. 

As the chief relay-point, London is 
in more or less continual contact with 
Associated Press bureaus in all the 
major capitals of Europe. 

Red letters on an electrically-lit tele- 
phone “flash board” keep the London 
cable-desk editor informed of the va- 
rious incoming trunk calls—a contact 
of tremendous importance for coordi- 
nating the news. 


For example, the flash-board lights 
up, “Rome.” 

A relay message from Geneva has 
just informed London that an uncon- 
firmed report says that the Italian 
delegation is going to walk out of The 
League. 

The report cannot be confirmed in 
Geneva. 

But on London’s tip, Andrue Berd- 
ing, chief of the Associated Press’ 
Rome bureau, can immediately contact 
officials in Rome and follow up with 
either a confirmation or denial—thus 
often getting a clean beat. 

Or it may be one of the many “re- 
action” stories which present to the 
American reader a clear-cut, concise 
summing-up of the whole dramatic 
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Behind the Scenes With the Men 
On Duty in Europe’s News Center 


picture as it affects the various chan- 
cellories of Europe. 

Hitler, for example, marches into the 
Rhineland—in violation of the Treaty 
of Versailles. 

Swiftly, the London bureau—either 
on cabled instructions from New York 
or on its own initiative—contacts the 
other Associated Press foreign bureaus 
in Paris, Rome, Vienna, Madrid, Ge- 
neva, for “repercussions.” 


VIENNA is on the wire. 

London tells Vienna of each rapid- 
fire development flowing into London 
from the other bureaus. A quick 
glance at dispatches from the other 
capitals, and the London editor in- 
forms Vienna: 

“Paris is alarmed. French troops 
moving up to man the Maginot Line. 
Geneva talks of calling an extraordi- 
nary session of the League of Nations. 
In Rome, Mussolini announces that 
Italy’s fighting forces at home have not 
been materially weakened by the ex- 
pedition into Abyssinia, and that Italy 
is prepared for “any eventuality.” In 
London officials urge the powers to 
remain calm and take no drastic 
action.” 


So Vienna knows what to expect— _ 


and can develop its stories accordingly. 


How does London cover its vast ter- 
ritory? 


The London staff—under the shrewd 
direction of Frank H. King, bureau 
chief—covers news events in the Brit- 
ish Isles, either by personal staffing, on 
big stories, or by a string correspond- 
ent located in the nearest city, town or 
village to the scene of the news-break. 

Similarly, string correspondents 
cover events thousands of miles away, 
cabling their dispatches to the London 
office. 

The London staff includes: Bur- 
dette T. Johns, Gayle Talbot, Elmer 
Peterson, Witt Hancock, John H. Mar- 
tin, Percy Harris, James C. Oldfield, 
Godfrey H. P. Anderson, Rader Win- 
get, Thomas Hamilton. 

Comparatively few restrictions — 
and no actual official censorship— 
hamper the American correspondent 
in England, but the complications of 
handling official or government news 
are manifold. 

Probably every American reader 
scanning the latest dispatch frorn Lon- 
don, has groaned over the repeated 
interjection of “according to well-in- 
formed sources” or “it was said in au- 
thoritative quarters”—rising like hic- 
cups in the midst of an otherwise 
smooth-flowing story. 

“Why,” you have probably asked— 
“Why, oh why, don’t they say who 
said it—give his name? Was it Bald- 
win, or Eden, or who?” 





Wr the eyes of the world recently turned on London and the 
spectacle of a monarch torn between his heart and his throne 
while an empire trembled, this article describing the workings of 
the London Bureau of the Associated Press, is particularly timely. 
Written before the King Edward-Mrs. Simpson story swept the 
news channels of the world, it pictures the means by which that 
and other major news stories are handled in the bureau of a 


modern press association. 


Roger D. Greene, who penned the article, has participated in 
the handling of numerous significant stories in the London Bu- 
reau of the AP. He topped off wide and varied newspaper ex- 
perience in the United States with two years on the London staff. 
Among the stories he broke exclusively was the sailing of the 
British home fleet to the Mediterranean, at the height of the 
Anglo-Italian tension—a story, incidentally, which British news- 
papers did not get until two days later, and then only through 
having picked up the AP report in the United States. 

Greene also aided in handling the story of King George’s Jubi- 
lee, the death of King George and the accession of Edward VIII. 
He is now on the cable desk in the New York office of the AP 
where he has had a busy hand in the handling of one of the most 
dramatic court dramas of all time. 
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Roger D. Greene 


THE answer is that it comes from the 
foreign office—the musty old court- 
yard building within a stone’s throw of 
No. 10 Downing Street—where daily 
at 12:30 p. m. the foreign correspond 
ents of various nations meet one of the 
four foreign office spokesmen, all very 
pleasant, cheerful but tight-mouthed 
experts in the art of saying nothing— 
however cleverly the question may be 
framed—unless they particularly want 
it said. 

These spokesmen are strictly anony 
mous. They “hint vaguely,” rather 
than describe graphically, the myste 
rious workings of His Majesty’s Brit- 
ish Government and the activities of 
His Majesty’s ministers, from Prime 
Minister Stanley Baldwin on down— 
almost none of whom, incidentally, 
ever permit themselves to be inter- 
viewed by the press. 

Hence, the spokesmen. 

And it is because these spokesmen 
are nameless, for newspaper purposes, 
that correspondents are required to 
use —and use accurately —a whole 
gamut of authority-bearing phrases, 
with the peculiar nuances which each 
individual phrase carries. 

Thus, when the spokesman tells the 
correspondents they may use the term 
“It was officially stated,” it means that 
particular piece of information is the 
voice of the British Government. 


On the whole, the life of a foreign 
correspondent is pérhaps less glamor 
ous than Hollywood would have one 
believe, but it has its memories. In 
this writer’s case, the Marina-Kent 
wedding, King George V’s Silver Jubi 
lee and that sad-eyed monarch’s death 
eight months later, the accession of 
King Edward VIII, the tense days of 
[Concluded on page 20) 
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Honored by Sigma Delta Chi at the Twenty-First National Meeting 





Tully Nettleton 


Mr. Nettleton, Washington editorial and fea- 
ture writer for the Christian Science Monitor, 
is the new president of Sigma Delta Chi, pro- 
fessional journalistic fraternity. Son of a Kan- 
sas editor, he is a graduate of the 
University of Oklahoma. 


George B. Dealey 


Mr. Dealey, president of the Dallas News and 

the Dallas Journal, was named national hon- 

orary member of Sigma Delta Chi at the Dal- 

las convention. He has been associated with 

the same publishing firm since 1874 and has 
been its head since 1919. 





Hugh Baillie 


Mr. Baillie, president of the United Press As- 

sociation, is the new national honorary presi- 

dent of Sigma Delta Chi. He has been in the 

service of the UP since 1915, starting as man- 

ager of the Los Angeles bureau. He became 
head of the organization in 1935. 


What Sigma Delta Chi Did at Dallas— 


By RALPH L. PETERS 
Editor, THE QUILL 


TH development of a broad organ- 
ization of journalists on a nationwide 
basis—the same to be a meeting place 
for editors, publishers, reporters and 
other related workers in journalistic 
fields—is to be the objective of Sigma 
Delta Chi, professional journalistic 
fraternity, as the result of action taken 
at the twenty-first national convention 
of the organization held in Dallas, 
Texas, Nov. 12-15, inclusive. 

The execuive council of the frater- 
nity, headed by Carl P. Miller, imme- 
diate past president, was empowered 
“to set up such committees as it may 
deem necessary to investigate and 
study the needs of its alumni and of 
men generally engaged in journalism, 
to draft a proposal or proposals as it 
may consider necessary and wise for 
the broadening or reorganization of ac- 
tivity in the interests of men active in 
journalism, to conduct referenda on 
such proposals among the membership 
or among the alumni chapters and to 
take such steps as may be necessary to 
carry out such proposals as are ap- 
proved by the membership and the 
council.” 

This action—highlighting one of the 


best attended assemblies in the history 
of the fraternity, the first below the 
Mason-Dixon line—came in response 
to a request from a conference of 
alumni for such a step. 

The alumni, in a resolution to the 
executive council, emphasized that any 
such development should not be in 
conflict with existing employer and 
employe organizations in the news- 
paper field, and that it should not alter 
the present undergraduate set-up of 
the fraternity. 


Ir was pointed out during the discus- 
sion that Sigma Delta Chi occupies a 
unique position in its relation to jour- 
nalism in that its membership is not 
limited to any one group or classifica- 
tion in the publishing structure—that 
it is really a congress of journalism, its 
members consisting of reporters, free 
lances, magazine writers, press associ- 
ation men, editors, publishers—both of 
country weeklies and metropolitan 
dailies, teachers of journalism, those 
in the journalistic side of radio and va- 
rious other fields. 

Such an organization as Sigma Delta 
Chi, it was stressed, could well func- 


tion as a meeting place of all the ele- 
ments interested in the advancement 
of journalism—the men in the ranks, 
the editors, the publishers, those en- 
gaged in educating and training men 
and women for journalism. 

Commenting on the fraternity’s po- 
sition, retiring President Miller said: 

“There are great hazards in any pol- 
icy which will make Sigma Delta Chi 
in the long run an appendage to any 
organization representing only one 
branch of its membership. Let Sigma 
Delta Chi establish all of the principles 
that are sound governing the employ- 
ment of editorial men and advance the 
machinery for the accomplishment of 
these principles; but let it refrain from 
attempting to force principles down 
anybody’s throat. It is only a delusion 
to believe that such forcing can be 
done peaceably.” 


SPEAKING before the alumni con- 
ference, Tully Nettleton, Washington 
editorial writer for the Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor, subsequently elected 
national president of Sigma Delta Chi, 
said that the primary objectives of the 
broadened organization should be to 
foster increased proficiency among its 
members in methods of newsgathering 
and presentation; to provide shop-talk 
forums for analysis and discussion of 
journalistic problems; to be the means 
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These Three Head Important Phases of Fraternity’s Program 





Mitchell V. Charnley 


Mr. Charnley, of the faculty of the School of 
Journalism at the University of Minnesota, is 
vice-president in charge of expansion. 


of continuing education to keep abreast 
of new developments in communica- 
tion and to encourage research and 
reportorial talent by making awards 
for excellence. 

“Such an organization,” he con- 
tinued, “must inevitably also take an 
interest in the economic welfare of 
newspaper workers and especially 
those in the lower paid ranks. But 


Among Those Attending the Annual Convention 





Irving Dilliard 


Mr. Dilliard, editorial writer for the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch, will serve as Vice-President in 
charge of alumni affairs during 1937. 


neither its interests nor its methods,” 
he added, “need interfere with the 
American Newspaper Guild on one 
side nor clash with the American So- 
ciety of Newspaper Editors on the 
other. 

“We are interested in helping young 
newspapermen learn how to do a 
better job. That is in the interests of 
editors and publishers. We believe 





Tom Mahoney 


Chapter affairs will be the chief concern of 
Vice-President Mahoney, who is editor of 
Modern Mechanix magazine. 


many progressive editors and pub 
lishers will respond to appeals of rea 
sonableness to join in raising minimum 
wages and so lay the financial founda 
tion for better standards of profes 
sional work. If or where other em 
ployers do not respond to this appeal, 
but seem to understand only the lan 
guage of pressure or numbers, let us 
recognize that service of collective bar 


Banquet at Dallas 





Members of this group, photographed following the convention banquet in the Hotel Baker, Dallas, and their Sigma Delta Chi posts, are: 

BACK ROW. left to right—Wayne Gard, president Dallas alumni chapter: Willard R. Smith, treasurer; Tom Mahoney, vice-president; Irving 

Dilliard, vice-president; James C. Kiper, executive secretary: Elmo Scott Watson, secretary: Ralph L. Peters, editor, THE QUILL: George A. 

Brandenburg, councilor; O. K. King, Jr., president Southern Methodist chapter; Tully Nettleton, president; Mitchell V. Charnley, vice-president. 

FRONT ROW. left to right—Frank W. McDonough, councilor: Walter R. Humphrey, past president; Prof. Roy L. French, past president: William 

M. Glenn, one of Sigma Delta Chi's 10 founders; Hon. Chase S. Osborn, past national honorary president: Walter M. Harrison, past. national 
honorary president; Carl P. Miller, past president; John E. Stempel, past president. 
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They Were Named Executive Councilors of Sigma Delta Chi 





George A. Brandenburg 


Chicago correspondent, Editor & Publisher. 


gaining as the legitimate field and 
function of the Guild.” 


RervirinG President Miller's princi- 
pal objective during his presidency 
had been the strengthening of the 
alumni organization. Evidence of the 
success of his program was the number 
of alumni attending the convention 
and participating in its discussions. 

Further evidence was noted in the 
report of Frank W. McDonough, as- 
of Better Homes & 
Gardens, who acted as vice-president 
in charge of alumni activities during 
the last year. 

When the fraternity’s convention as- 
sembled at the University of Illinois 
in 1935, he said, there were 15 alumni 
chapters in existence, namely: Chi- 


sociate editor 


cago, Dallas, Des Moines, Detroit, 
Fargo, N. D., Indianapolis, Kansas 
City, Los Angeles, Madison, New 


York, Philadelphia, Portland, Pulil- 
man, Spokane, and St. Louis. 

As the Dallas convention convened, 
he went on, the fraternity had 42 
alumni chapters completely organized 
or in the process of organization, the 
27 new chapters being in: Austin, 
Texas; Northern Indiana (Fort Wayne 
and LaGrange); Northeastern Okla- 
homa (Tulsa and Stillwater); Omaha; 
San Francisco; Seattle; Topeka; Up- 
state New York (Syracuse and Roch- 
ester); Washington, D. C.; Williamette 
Valley, Ore.; Cincinnati; Cleveland; 
Minneapolis; Oklahoma City; Pitts- 
burgh; Champaign-Urbana, IIL; Co- 
lumbus, O.; Fort Worth; Lincoln, Neb.; 
Miami; Milwaukee; New Orleans; 
Sacramento; Salt Lake City; San An- 
tonio; Toledo, and Wichita. 








Frank W. McDonough 
Associate Editor, Better Homes & Gardens. 


North Bigbee 
Oil Editor, the Dallas News. 


In the further organization of the 
alumni and the development of the 
alumni program during the coming 
year President Nettleton and Retir- 
ing President Miller, who now heads 
the executive council, will have as co- 
workers the following officers named 
by the convention: 

National honorary president—Hugh 
Baillie, president, the United Press, 
New York City. 

Vice-president in charge of chapter 
affairs—Tom Mahoney, editor, Mod- 
ern Mechanix, Greenwich, Conn. 

Vice-president in charge of alumni 
affairs — Irving Dilliard, editorial 
writer, St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 





Marco Morrow 
Capper Publications, Topeka, Kan. 


Vice-president in charge of expan- 
sion—Mitchell V. Charnley, School of 
Journalism University of Minnesota. 

Secretary—Elmo Scott Watson, edi- 
tor, Publisher’s Auxiliary, Chicago, Ill. 
Treasurer—Willard Smith, manager, 
United Press bureau, Madison, Wis. 

National councilors—George Bran- 
denburg, Chicago correspondent, Edi- 
tor & Publisher; Frank W. McDon- 
ough; Marco Morrow, Capper Publica- 
tions, Topeka, Kan., and North Bigbee, 
oil editor, the Dallas (Texas) News. 


GEORGE BANNERMAN DEALEY, 
president of the Dallas News and the 
Dallas Journal, associated with this 
publishing firm since 1874 and its head 
since 1919, was named national hon- 
orary member of the fraternity. Re- 
tiring President Miller was awarded 
the Wells Memorial Key for outstand- 
ing service to the fraternity. 

Phil Hanna, editor of the Chicago 
Journal of Commerce, was named a 
trustee of THe Quitt Endowment Fund 
to succeed Ward A. Neff, publisher of 
the Corn Belt Farm Dailies, Chicago, 
who asked to be relieved of the post 
after years of service. The trustees 
who continue are Kenneth C. Hogate, 
publisher, the Wall Street Journal; 
Laurence H. Sloan, vice-president of 
Standard Statistics, Inc., New York; 
and Donald H. Clark, president, Com- 
merce Publishing Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

James C. Kiper was reappointed 
executive secretary in charge of the 
fraternity’s headquarters in Chicago, 
and Ralph L. Peters, of the Detroit 
News, was reappointed editor of THE 
QUILL. 


The F. W. Beckman Award for 
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Named to Major Fraternity Posts by Delegates to Dallas Convention 


Phil Hanna 


Mr. Hanna, editor of the Chicago Journal of 
Commerce, was named to the Quill Endow- 
ment Fund Board of Trustees. 


Chapter Efficiency was awarded to the 
North Dakota Chapter, which had < 
standing of 84 in the contest. The 
standings of the other chapters in- 
cluded in the first 12 were as follows: 
Iowa State, 82; Northwestern, 82; In- 
diana, 81; Penn State, 81; Wisconsin, 
80; Oklahoma, 79; Stanford, 78; Minne- 
sota, 76; Montana, 74; Butler, 74; Ore- 
gon State, 74. 

The Kenneth C. Hogate Professional 
Achievement Award, given to the 
chapter having the greatest number of 
its graduates of the last five years in 
active journalistic work, was won by 
the Penn State Chapter which has 83 
per cent of its graduates of the last five 
years in journalistic pursuits. 

The charters of three chapters were 
withdrawn at the convention and two 


Willard R. Smith 


The treasurer's post for 1937 will be filled by 
Mr. Smith, manager of the United Press bu- 
reau in Madison, Wis. 


new charters were granted. The two 
new chapters of the fraternity are lo- 
cated at Louisiana State University 
and at South Dakota State College. 
The charters withdrawn were those of 
the Columbia, the University of Pitts- 
burgh and the University of Kentucky 
chapters. 


EXTENSIVE plans for the entertain- 
ment of the convention delegates and 
visitors had been made by the South- 
ern Methodist University Chapter, 
headed by O. K. King, Jr.; the Dallas 
Alumni Chapter, headed by Wayne 
Gard, and the University, through 
Lester Jordan, head of the university’s 
journalism department. 

The opening feature of the conven- 
tion was a smoker for all delegates and 





Elmo Scott Watson 


Mr. Watson, editor of the Publishers’ Auxil- 
iary, was elected secretary of 
Sigma Delta Chi. 


alumni held in the Chrysler Penthouse 
on the Texas Centennial Exposition 
grounds with the Dallas Alumni Chap 
ter as host. The smoker was followed 
by the opening meeting of the execu 
tive council at the Baker Hotel, con 
vention headquarters. 

The convention proper opened Fri 
day morning, Nov. 13, with President 
Miller presiding. President Charles 
Claude Selecman, of Southern Meth 
odist University, welcomed the dele 
gates in behalf of the university. His 
remarks were followed by the reading 
of reports and the appointment of com 
mittees after which the convention ad 
journed for luncheon at the Chez 
Maurice with the Dallas News and the 
Dallas Journal as hosts. George B. 
Dealey, president of the company pub 





Delegates, officer. and visitors at the Dallas Convention. 
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lishing the papers, presided and intro- 
duced J. J. Taylor, coluranist of the 
News, who spoke. 

The Friday afternoon period was de- 
voted to round table discussions of the 
committees on chapter activity, publi- 
cations, convention time and place, the 
general alumni meeting, and commit- 
tee work. The delegates were then the 
guests of the Southern Methodist and 
Dallas alumni chapters of Theta Sigma 
Phi at the home of Mr. and Mrs. E. B. 
Germany. 

The evening was an eventful one. 
There were visits to the Exposition 
grounds; the delegates were guests of 
SMU’s famed Mustang Band at the an- 
nual “Pigskin Revue,” a revue spark- 
ling with band numbers, novelties, 
specialities and features; and the con- 
vention dance was held later the same 
evening at the hotel. 


AFTer a brief business session at the 
hotel Saturday morning, the conven- 
tion adjourned to the Hall of the States 
on the Exposition grounds where the 
delegates heard Frank Watson, direc- 
tor of promotion for the centennial, 
tell how the celebration had been or- 
ganized and publicized. He also an- 
nounced that the Exposition would be 
repeated next summer. 

Three undergraduates spoke at the 
same session, George Boswell, of the 
University of Georgia chapter, discus- 
sing the interne plan of the Henry W. 
Grady School of Journalism at the 
University of Georgia; Edwin Hillyer, 
of the University of Washington chap- 
ter, telling how the chapter was aiding 
the country press of the state to mod- 
ernize their makeup, and Benny T. 
Bergeson, of the University of Mon- 
tana chapter, discussing the prepara- 
tion of Sigma Delta Chi chapter di- 
rectories. 

The delegates were guests of the 
SMU chapter Saturday noon at a bar- 
becue luncheon on the University 
grounds, after which the athletic de- 
partments of SMU and the University 
of Arkansas were hosts at the grid- 
iron clash between the teams of the 
two schools in Ownby Stadium. The 
Razorbacks trimmed the SMU Mus- 
tangs 17-0, despite the support the 
Sigma Delta Chi cheering section gave 
the Mustangs. 

Following the game, two outstand- 
ing newspapermen of the Southwest, 
Harry C. Withers, managing editor of 
the Dallas Journal and Arthur Cole- 
man, associate editor of Holland’s Mag- 
azine, were initiated into the fraternity 
in a model ceremony over which Pres- 
ident Miller presided. 


THE convention banquet Saturday 
evening brought to the delegates and 
visitors three of the most interesting, 
challenging and inspiring addresses 





Dr. Selecman 
Dr. Charles Claude Selecman, president of 


Southern Methodist University, welcomed 
Sigma Delta Chi to the campus and to the 
great Southwest. 


ever heard at a Sigma Delta Chi con- 
vention. Or any other convention, for 
that matter. 

William M. Glenn, editor of the Or- 
lando (Fla.) Sentinel, one of the 10 
men who founded Sigma Delta Chi at 
De Pauw University in 1909, and the 
first president of the initial chapter, 
was the first of the three speakers. His 
story of the founding of the fraternity 
gave his listeners a background none 
of them had known before. It will be 
printed in THE QUILL. 

Walter M. Harrison, managing edi- 
tor of the Daily Oklahoman, Oklahoma 
City, national honorary president of 
the fraternity, was second. In his 
spirited address he interpreted the re- 
sults of the last election as “The Twi- 
light of the Thunderers” of the press; 
predicted that the newspaper of the 
future would use more pictures, be 
better written and made definitely for 
the reader; said he felt the editorial 
salary scale should be higher, with a 
possible scale of $55 to $70 replacing 
lower scales now frequent, and con- 
cluded: 

“Laugh at your honest mistakes—be 
human. Don’t be always nagging and 
reforming. Be gentlemen—be fair— 
be tolerant—be bright—be newsy—be 
entertaining—and, above all, be your- 
self. That is the way of newspaper 
success in a big town, or a small 
puddle.” 

The concluding banquet speaker was 
the Hon. Chase S. Osborn, former Gov- 
ernor of Michigan, Sigma Delta Chi’s 
first national honorary president and 
one of its most interested and influ- 
ential members. He received a tre- 
mendous ovation from the assembly. 
His address appears in full in this is- 
sue of THe QUILL. 

Among the guests at the banquet 
was Lewis W. Bailey, editor of the 
Dallas Dispatch, which presented each 
delegate and visitor with an attractive 
leather memorandum case. 


SPEAKERS at the concluding session 
Sunday morning were Prof. Mitchell 
V. Charnley, of the University of Min- 
nesota, who discussed briefly the re- 
sults of an accuracy survey of stories 
in metropolitan newspapers, and Prof. 
Roy L. French, head of the Depart- 
ment of Journalism at the University 
of Southern California, who spoke on 
his experiences in investigating the 
relations of the press and government 
in Germany last summer. 

The closing business session brought 
a demand from delegates of under- 
graduate chapters, headed by Allan 
Funch, of Temple, for a reduction in 
the undergraduate initiation fee. It 
was the contention of Funch, and 
other delegates, that the undergradu- 
ate was bearing more than his share of 
the expense of the fraternity. 

He asked, with the approval of other 
chapters, that the alumni of the frater- 
nity be called upon to assume a larger 
part of the financial responsibility of 
the fraternity. 

President Miller, Past President 
Walter R. Humphrey, editor of the 
Temple (Texas) Telegram, and Albert 
W. Bates, former executive secretary 
of the fraternity, pointed out that the 
fraternity could not hope to continue 
its operations if the fees were reduced 
further at the present time. 

The officers were sympathetic to- 
ward the difficulties of the chapters, 
they added, and were doing everything 
possible to lighten that burden and at 
the same time continue the magazine, 
the Personnel Bureau, the research 
program, the alumni organization and 
other activities of the organization. 

Funch and others replied in turn 
that they did not want any of the ac- 
tivities curtailed—rather they were for 
expanding them. Nor were they criti- 
cising the officers, they added, it was 
simply that they wanted the under- 
graduate fees reduced. On Funch’s 
suggestion, a committee was named to 
go into the problem and suggest some 
form of relief. It was suggested that 
some chapters are now using a pay- 
ment plan for the convenience of pros- 
pective members, their initiation be- 
ing conducted when such payments 
are completed. 

The convention was brought to a 
close with the service of remembrance 
for members who had died since the 
last meeting and the swearing in of the 
new officers. The 1937 convention is 
to be held at Lawrence and Kansas 
City, Kansas. 





Artour H. WAKELEE (Columbia ’31), 
formerly Pennsylvania legislative corre- 
spondent for International News Service 
at Harrisburg, Pa., has resigned his post 
to accept an editorial position on the staff 
of the Olean (N. Y.) Times-Herald. 
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LINES TO THE LANCERS 





By J. GUNNAR BACK 


In Lincoln, Neb., I was told, there are 
more writers per square city block 
than in any city of similar size in the 
United States. 

Accordingly, in this rich territory, 
I spent two months looking for some- 
one who had suc- 
cessfully sold ju- 
venile fiction. I 
missed three is- 
sues of THE 
QuILL, but the 
quest had its pic- 
turesque mo- 
ments. I inter- 
viewed on the 
air an author of 
books for laddies 
and lassies of 
Boy Scout and 
Camp Fire Girl age. He was a languid 
gentleman who carried his latest 
volume about with him, had a “now, 
my dear fellow” attitude when ques- 
tioned on the craft of writing for 
young minds, and told me that he had 
never attempted the short story for 
boys and girls. 

Frankly, short stuff didn’t come off 
for him; it demanded too much dis- 
cipline, like the writing of the sonnet, I 
suppose. There was a good market 
among publishers, however, for book- 
length juvenile fiction. Address the 
Viking Press, he said. With that my 
notes on him came to an end. 

Mr. X, they told me, was a writer. 
He was a two-hour writer; that is, he 
turned off contributions to the maga- 
zines, all of then, in definite units of 
time. Juvenile fiction, he had decided, 
was easy, and he had determined to 
write some. His wife, too, he thought, 
should pitch in. When I came seeking 
the key to successful writing of juve- 
nile fiction, I happened on a domestic 
scene. The author was dashing off ju- 
venile fiction at one end of a daven- 
port, his wife sat at the other end knit- 
ting, and the family dog filled the space 
between them with his own helter- 
skelter transports. This is what I saw. 
It went down into my notebook and 
it is reported to you faithfully. My 
friend hasn’t sold it yet, but he was 
writing juvenile fiction. 

Remember, I missed three issues of 
THE Qui in this small, localized 
Odyssey of mine, and there was a 
reason. I went to see No. 3. He had 
written for Sunday school magazines, 
short pieces in which sterling youths 
had had glorious innings, and for the 
Sunday school magazines that had 
been enough. 


J. Gunnar Back 
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No. 3 said that he would read to me 
from his published works. They were 
of whole cloth, very bald cases of right 
and wrong as practiced by children. 
To make the evening interesting, No. 
3 suggested that I should strike a gong 
every time I heard a cliché. The gong 
we improvised out of a large brass ash 
tray. It rang out repeatedly during 
my friend’s reading, and he laughed as 
heartily as I did. He was reading 
stories he had sold to Sunday school 
magazines. 

No. 4 had sold two stories to the 
American Boy. Here was someone to 
talk to. Here was the column. No. 4 
was serious about writing juvenile fic- 
tion. After successfully placing two 
stories, he saw the others come back. 
Not good enough. They were things 
he turned out after observing all the 
rules, as he understood them, he who 
had sold two stories to American Boy. 
They were from 2,000 to 4,500 words 
long. There had been no love inter- 
est, but much action. No smoking or 
drinking had been mentioned. The 
characters had been middle-class. No 
Little Lord Fauntleroys. The stout, 
rugged hero. 

From my conversation with No. 4 I 
realized that writing juvenile fiction 
for the markets that pay well, for edi- 
tors with judgment, is not an easy 
matter of lolling about on the daven- 
port after dinner, nor is it the easy 
matter of telling in black and white the 
story of the young lad who was fired 
from the radio station and got his job 
back by describing an earthquake, 
while experienced, older announcers 
shook in their boots at the tremors. 
Radio announcers shouldn’t be that 
young, in the first place, and they 
shouldn’t be the heroes of juvenile 
fiction. 

Mark Twain sold his Tom Sawyer, 
Clarence Buddington Kelland his 
Mark Tidd, my friend his Sunday 
school magazine fiction. It is difficult 
to make general rules. 

The following are good markets: 
American Boy, 7430 Second Blvd., De- 
troit; American Girl, 570 Lexington 
Ave., N. Y.; Boys’ Life, 2 Park Ave., 
N. Y.; Boys’ World, Elgin, Ill.; Cath- 
olic Boy, Minneapolis, Minn.; Chris- 
tian Youth, 327 N. 13th St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; Classmate, 420 Plum St., 
Cincinnati; Girls’ Companion, Elgin, 
Ill.; Open Road for Boys, 130 Newbury 
St., Boston; Target, 420 Plum St., Cin- 
cinnati; Youth, 917 Tracy, Kansas 
City, Mo.; Young Peoples’ Paper, 1801 
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Chestnut, Philadelphia, Pa.; Youth’s 
World, 1701 Chestnut, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 





Market Tips 


The Student Press, a newspaper for student 
papers, will appear soon. It will be a monthly, 
five columns, eight to 16 pages, and will stress 
timely news stories of the student press. There 
is at present no newspaper dedicated solely to 
the news of this field and no publication of any 
kind that stresses the news of the student press 
over advice articles. 

Victor Green (Indiana '27), editor of the new 
paper, was editor of the Daily Student of In 
diana University in 1926; winner of the I. U. 
Sigma Delta Chi journalism award. He has had 
experience on city and country sewapngene. 
was Kentucky manager for Interntional News 
Service, has written for magazines and is now 
publisher of the Pekin anner, a country 
weekly. Office of publication will be at Pekin, 
Indiana. « 


THe QUILL: 

“We are in the market for material for a new 
magazine which will be launched shortly after 
the first of the year. As perhaps many of your 
readers know, the Ziff-Davis Publishing Co. 
are also publishers of Popular Aviation and 
Mail Order Journal. 

“Full details on this new magazine are not 
yet being released. One important phase of 
this new magazine will be the subject of 
photography, and we will need non-fiction ar 
ticles dealing with both still photography and 
cinematography; also color photography. The 
articles must be of a technical or semi-technical 
nature, written in fairly simple language 

“Squibs can vary from 100 to 500 words; ar 
ticles from 1,000 to 3,500. Ghost written ar 
ticles from important photographers will be 
very useful. Articles, of course, should include 
illustrations wherever possible. 

“‘We will also be in the market for a limited 
number of good or unusua photographs of all 
types, including color photographs. ome con 
struction articles dealing with cameras, en 
largements, dark room activities, etc., will be 
needed. The writer will be glad to confer with 
any contributor in advance, regarding proposed 
articles. 

“Very truly yours, 
x. Davis (Pitt '27), 
Ziff-Davis Publishing Co.” 


tl 


At a cost of only 
fifty cents an hour 


for time of an Operator you 





cannot set type for less than 
from twenty to twenty-five 
cents per thousand ems, or 
from sixty to seventy-five 
cents per column, and you 
must provide the copy. West- 
ern Newspaper Union will 
sell you the very best of syn- 
dicated newspaper features, 
supplied in ready-to-print 
newspaper plates, at from 
twenty-five to thirty-three and 


one-third cents per column. 
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Delegates and Alumni 
Registered at Dallas 








Here are the delegates and alumni 
who registered at the 2lst convention 
of Sigma Delta Chi, held in Dallas: 


BUTLER: Robert Straughn ‘37, Geiggpte 

COLORADO: Goodrich Walton, ' dele- 
gate; Walter R. Humphrey, '26, editor, Temple 
(Texas) Daily Telegram. 

CORNELL: Alan R. Willson, '37, delegate. 

DE PAUW: John Hillis, ‘37, delegate; Wil- 
liam M. Gienn, founder, publisher, Orlando 
*(Fla.) Sentinel. 

DRAKE: Glen Claussen, '37, delegate; Frank 
McDonough, ‘28, Des Moines Alumni delegate, 
associate editor, Better Homes & Cardens 
Emery Ruby, associate, head Department of 
Journalism, Drake University. 

FLORIDA: Allen Skaggs, ‘37, delegate. 

GEORGIA: George Boswell, '27, delegate. 

GRINNELL: Max Hunn, ‘37, delegate; Wil- 
lard R. Smith, ‘21, Executive Councilor, United 
Press bureau, Madison, Wis. 

ILLINOIS: David Welling, ‘37, Gicars: 
Irving Dilliard, '27, St. Louis Alumni dele egate 
editorial writer, St. Louis Post-Dispatch; imo 
Scott Watson, Associate, Executive Councilor, 
editor, Publishers’ Auzliliary. 

INDIANA: J. E. O'Brien, ‘37, delegate; John 
E. Stempel, ‘23, New York City Alumni dele- 
gate, Easton Daily Express, Easton, Pa.; James 

. Kiper, '32, Executive Secretary, Sigma Delta 
Chi; nald D. Hoover, associate, Northern In- 
diana Alumni chapter delegate, advertising 
manager, pesmnern ndiana Public Service Co., 
Semepend, Ind 

IOW Marshall Blake, ‘37, delegate. 

IOWA: STATE: Porter M. Hedge, '33, farm 
editor, Temple (Texas) Daily Telegram; Ken 
Thompson, ‘37; William Jensen, ‘37, delegate. 

KANSAS: Dave Hamlin, ‘37; Bill Downs, ‘37; 
Bill Gill, '37, delegate; J. J. Kistler, ‘21, Depart- 
ment of Journalism, University of Kansas; Ed- 
ward N. Doan, associate, Department of Jour- 
nalism, University of Kansas, cm ag hw 
from Topeka, Kan.; Geo. F. Church 
homa A. & M. College, Northeast Oklahoma 
alumni delegate. 

KANSAS STATE: Carl P. Miller, '20, Na 
tional President, Sigma Delta Chi; General 
Manager, Pacific Coast Edition, Wall Street 
Journal; Max Bessler, ‘27, delegate; John Wood- 
man, ‘37; Roy Fritz, ‘37. 

MARQU E: Waldo McNaught, ‘37, dele- 


gate. 

MICHIGAN: Marshall Shulman, °37, dele- 
ate; Hon. Chase S. Osborn, associate, Past Na- 
onal Honorary President; Chester E. Clark, 
‘22; E. S. McKay, ‘33, Chicago Alumni alter- 


nate. 
MINNESOTA: Milton Woodard, ‘37, delegate. 
MISSOURI: Robert Hannon, ‘37, delegate; 
Clifton Blackmon, ‘27, Dallas; Tom Mahoney, 
'27, editor, Modern Mechanix & gnoentons na- 
tional secretary Si Delta Chi; J. Willard 
Ridings, 20, Texas ristian Universit 
ne Lame Benny Bergeson, ‘37, ele 
mepner 25 rtment of Journa _ 
South, yy A ‘State College. 
: Lewis Cass, '37, delegate; Gene 
Robb 50. o Wa gton, 


in, D. C., alumn delegate, 
Hearst Enterprises, Inc. 
NORTH DAKOTA: Paul Danahy, ‘37, dele- 
te; John Cameron Sim, ‘32, editor, East 
rand Forks (N. D.) Record 
NORTHWESTERN : Maury Allen Falstein, 
‘37, delegate; Al Engdahl, ‘35; Floyd 
‘32, Medill School of Journalism, hs ern 
University; George A. a. 
tional vice-president in charge of apter ‘af. 
fairs, Chicago representative, Editor & Pub- 
lisher; Lester Jordan, ‘27, director, School of 
Journalism, SMU. 
OHIO STATE: Robert Watson, ‘37, delegate; 
— L. Ray 26, editor, Tue Quit, roto 
tro 
onto t UNIVERSITY : Ted Kaplysh, '37, dele- 


OKLAHOMA: Fred Groves, ‘37, delegate; 
Tully Nettleton, '23, national treasurer, edito- 
rial hata Christian Science Monitor, Wash- 
pone D. C.; Walter M. ye ‘29, national 

resident, managi » & —~ Okla- 
gm gg “Ve 3 Hicks. 
32. ub city director, Public Utilities Engi- 
n ng and Service Corp., Chicago. 
OREGON: Dan E. Clark, Jr., ‘37, del " 
N STATE: Robert Thomas, ° dele- 
gate: Alb S Albert W. Bates, '29, chairman, Sigma 
on Committee; pub- 
lic AE. dept., Swift & Co., Chicago. 

PENN STA Ze Philip Heisler, ‘37, delegate. 

PURDUE: A M. Hardin, ‘37, delegate. 

N CALIFORNIA: Stanley Roberts, 


*0uTh 
DAKOTA UNIVERSITY: F. L. Mc- 
Denali ‘28. Denton, Texas 

SOUTHERN METHODIST: O. K. King, Jr., 
38, delegate; R. L. Johnson, Ah A.W lliam 


phemper ge Ww. L. Crowes. dr., '37; Eugene 
oe harles Flane °39; Al Monroe, °37. 

TANF $ORD. John McLelland, "37, delegate. 

SYRACUSE: William Evans, ‘37, del ww 
Leslie A. Nichols, Jr., associate, publicity 
tor, preenaee University. 

MPLE: Allen an "36, delegate. 

TEXAS: Fred Gi . "36, delegate; Stuart 
Long, '36, Austin Tmerteen: Lane Goldsmith, 
‘36, student; Raymond Holbrook, '36, reporter, 
Amarillo (Texas) News; Joseph B. Cowan, °29, 
editor, San Saba (Texas) Star; Nathe P. Bagby, 
'29. copy chief, Erle Racey Advertising Agency, 
ay Frank Rigler, ‘30, teacher, nton 
exas. 

WASHINGTON: Ed. Hillyer, ‘36, delegate; 
Mitchell V. Charnley, ‘21, vice-president in 
charge of sxpanson. ournalism professor, Uni- 
versity of Min 

_— HINGTON : LEE: Don Moore, 37, dele- 


WASHINGTON STATE: Rodger Bankson, 
, dele; . 

WISCONSIN: Leo Roethe, Af en Bey 
L. French, director, School of Journalism 
versity of Southern California. 


Petitioning Chapter Representatives 

SOUTH DAKOTA STATE COLLEGE: Robert 
Sanders, student; H. S. Hepner, Montana ‘25, 
Department of Journalism. 

oS ng STATE UNIVERSITY: R. H. 

Wiggins, instructor in journalism; Joe N. Sil- 
a = , Student; J. E. Helms, student; Bruce 

oy, Wisconsin 22, instructor in journal- 

is and director, Louisiana State Press Associ- 
ation; C. R. F. Smith, Kansas State, '23, profes- 
sor of journalism; Bruce F. Denbo, student; 
James S. Penny, student; M. G. Osborn, Louisi- 
ana State University associate, director of LSU 
School of Journalism. 

Others attended but did not register. 


Ah Wilderness— 


[Concluded from page 9] 


printable were confined to this one 
monstrosity, the life of a state editor 
would be what grandpa called peaches 
and cream. But the wretch is facing 
between 20 and 30 similar piles, a cer- 
tain amount of which has to find its 
way into print. 





Eacu news letter contains more 
than its quota of “personals” with 
which a correspondent working on 
space rates endeavors to pad his 
weekly or monthly check. These are 
exceedingly fancy tidbits such as: 
“Mr. Smith went to Springfield yes- 
terday.... Our elder citizen, Mr. 
Brown, fell down the cellar steps last 
week and broke his glasses. This is 
the second pair of glasses Mr. Brown 
has broken in the last four months.” 

If any state editor thinks his great- 
est excuse for hydrophobia is in trying 
to draw a banner story out of a bun- 
gling correspondent by way of a tele- 
phone, let him concentrate for a mo- 
ment. Even if guests are at home 
waiting and his wife’s mother has sum- 
moned the family lawyer to draw up 
the necessary papers on behalf of 
her practically deserted daughter, the 
nerve strain cannot be worse than the 
disheartening shock of being hit be- 
tween the eyes every morning with a 
pile of stuff you thought you had 
escaped when you had mastered those 
first grade sentences, “I see the cat. 
Does the cat see me?” 


WHEN I was new to the job, I 
undertook to complain about the situ- 
ation in my own quaint way—simply 
by tossing out everything that couldn’t 


pass muster as news. I was reason- 
ably broadminded and allowed column 
after column to get by on the ground 
that it possessed something two or 
three people probably wanted to read 
about. I came to look upon as a mas- 
terpiece anything that probably would 
interest six or seven individuals. 

The circulation manager was first. 
With a knowing smirk he gloatingly 
announced that “all those people up at 
Herbville are going to quit taking the 
paper because they ain’t getting the 
stuff in.” 

The boss was next. He asked what 
had been happening to all the news 
from Possum Trot. The correspond- 
ent had complained. 

“I tossed it out,” I said. “I couldn’t 
even read the damn stuff.” 


Bexinp closed doors I was put 
through a process designed to drag me 
off my high horse. The boss was ex- 
plicit and firm. In the first place, who 
was I to tear down the accepted prac- 
tices of the paper? He had supposed 
I could keep score, at least. Didn’t I 
know there were 200 paying sub- 
scribers up there? If nothing hap- 
pened in Possum Trot except a Ladies 
Aid Society chicken supper, with Mrs. 
Myrtle Hawkins, chairman of the serv- 
ing committee, those people had a right 
to read about it in our columns. If 
there were several Sunday School 
class parties with which to garnish the 
“lead” story, they also had a right to 
read about those. 

The boss was right. Moreover, I’ve 
got sense enough to know that state 
editing has got coal-heaving beat hands 
down. 

But tomorrow I shall take up my 
job of editing copy hoping that a big 
story will break in some community 
where a nice, uninformed, don’t-give- 
a-damn, virtually illiterate correspond- 
ent can sooth my soul with his com- 
paratively brilliant performance on a 
telephone! 


The Election — 


[Concluded from page 3] 


before to overcome it, because it is 
necessary to do so if the newspaper is 
to live up to the opportunity which is 
now presented to it to lead in the dis- 
cussion of public questions. 

But this opportunity calls for intel- 
ligent and reasoned discussion, not for 
mere antagonism and appeals to preju- 
dice. Discussion is the breath of a 
democracy’s life. The constant chal- 
lenge of one opinion against another is 
essential. Without it democracy be- 
comes a fragile hothouse growth liable 
to snap under the first gust of opposi- 
tion wind. The editorial page is—or 
should be—America’s town hall. 
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An Open Letter— 


[Concluded from page 4] 


remember that it succeeded. What- 
ever its journalistic sins forty years 
ago, the American newspaper came out 
of that contest a victor. It had demon- 
strated its power; it could build on the 
prestige of triumph. Today, it has re- 
vealed its impotence. Moreover, in 
1896 the newspaper owner was propri- 
etor of the only agency available for 
reaching the public mind. Any man 
who would bid for national leadership 
had to make that bid through the 
newspaper's columns; when the news- 
paper proprietor closed those columns 
the candidate had no recourse except 
to take to the open air, as Bryan had to 
do. Today it is not so; alternatives to 
the newspaper as a means of reaching 
public opinion and spreading the un- 
distorted facts spring up everywhere. 
Already we have the news film, such as 
“The March of Time.” We have the 
news weekly. We have the radio. And 
the end is not yet. 


Are you telling yourselves, gentle- 
men, that you really have nothing to 
fear from the growth of these other 
agencies for reaching the public mind? 
Then you are deceiving yourselves, 
and nothing could be more fatal for 
your future prospects. Reflect on a 
single fact: In the issue of your trade 
weekly, Editor & Publisher, for Nov. 
7, it is disclosed that during the re- 
cent campaign the party organizations 
spent at least $3,000,000 for radio time. 
(This total is acknowledged to be in- 
complete.) At the same time, they 
spent only $307,866 for everything that 
could possibly be listed as printed pro- 
motion. Even the newspaper propri- 
etors who dominated the Landon cam- 
paign thought it expedient to spend no 
more than $227,253 in their own medi- 
ums! And the Democratic organiza- 
tion won Mr. Roosevelt’s unprece- 
dented triumph with an expenditure 
for newspaper advertising of exactly 
$12,458! You will find the brutal facts, 
gentlemen, on page 32 of this, your 
own trade publication. Think them 
over. They tell more than a financial 
story. 

So much for the word of repudiation 
which the American public spoke to 
its daily press in the recent election. 
But do you gentlemen who own the 
press realize that this was no mere 
spasm of anger; that behind the pub- 
lic’s eager seizure of this opportunity 
to register a resounding rebuke there 
stood an indictment of social mal- 
feasance which has been adding to 
the number of its counts for years? 
Do you comprehend the extent of that 
indictment, or what it means for your 
future? 
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GENTLEMEN, in the minds of hosts 
of your fellow Americans, you stand 
today indicted for— 

Your arrogance. You have not hesi- 
tated to apply reckless and malicious 
epithets to those who might dare to op- 
pose you. You have shown yourselves 
ready to destroy reputations at your 
personal whim. You have constituted 
yourselves the patterns and censors of 
patriotism. You have conducted an 
enterprise affected with an ineradi- 
cable public interest as a personal 
plaything. 

Your tyranny. You have shown 
yourselves the most unyielding of in- 
dustrial bourbons. When your em- 
ployes seek to organize to obtain de- 
cent wages and working conditions, in 
most of our cities they must meet in 
secret; they dare not so much as stand 
up in their own persons, but have been 
forced to form their American News- 
paper Guild under assumed names, 
like the slaves of ancient Rome whis- 
pering in the depths of the catacombs. 
It is evident that they hold you to be 
bosses whose ruthlessness surpasses 
that in any other of our industries. 

Your greed. You have shown your- 
selves ready to go to any lengths to 
protect your own profits. You main- 
tain a lobby in Washington, and lobby- 
ists in all parts of the country, to see 
that no legislation is enacted, no indus- 
trial regulations put into effect which 
might reduce your gains by a penny. 
When the NRA sought to establish a 
code of fair competition in industry, 
you fought it like tigers. Why? Be- 
cause it was bad for industry in gen- 
eral? No. Because it interfered with 
your industry—it interfered with the 
child labor which you exploit to peddle 
your product! You screamed to high 
heaven that, in its attempts to bring 
your business under the same sort of 
rules which any enlightened business 
should be willing to observe, the Gov- 
ernment was endangering the freedom 
of your press. Well, gentlemen, the 
contents of your papers during the 
campaign have been sufficient to make 
clear what you mean by the freedom 
of the press. 

Your scorn of fair play. There are 
now in this country at least three great 
groups which no longer believe that 
they can obtain fair treatment at your 
hands. One of these is organized la- 
bor, already a power and to be a still 
greater power in days to come. An- 
other is the organized farmer, con- 
vinced that he can obtain no justice for 
his case in the press of the big cities. 
Still another is the progressive political 
group and its leadership. This group 
includes not only the minor parties, 
but every variety of political liberal- 
ism, including that which now follows 
Mr. Roosevelt. Add up the number of 
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these who declare that they no longer 
hope to be given just treatment in your 
columns, gentlemen, and you will find 
that it comes close to being the total of 
those who rolled up the majority in the 
election. 


AD proprietors of great newspaper 
properties, gentlemen, you know that 
the foundation upon which your 
papers rest is that intangible but most 
real thing known as good will. It takes 
money, much money, to conduct a 
daily newspaper under today’s condi 
tions. The investment is great; the re 
turns must be great if you are to sur 
vive, as the somber mortality rate of 
your industry bears witness. You are 
proud of your properties; you look for- 
ward with pride to passing your prop 
erties on to your sons. Yet you know, 
when you let yourselves stop to think, 
that in such a business as yours the 
only thing which you can pass on of 
real worth is public good will. That 
is your foundation, gentlemen—good 
will. Every privilege, every aspect of 
power which has seemed to be yours 
has depended, ultimately, on the meas 
ure of public confidence, public good 
will, which you could command. Take 
another look at the election, gentle 
men. Take a long look. How much 
good will have you now? 





NTERPRETIVE 


a The American Press digs down 
and plays up the news behind 
the news affecting newspaper- 
men and newspaper making .. . 
revealing each development in 
its factual, dramatic entirety. 


NFORMATIVE 


oe Some of the contributors to The 
American Press: Sinclair Lewis, 
Earle Martin, Walter Duranty, 
J. Edgar Hoover, Westbrook 
Pegler... You'll find the Amer- 
ican Press always 
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Internes— 


nal; Guy Tiller, Atlanta Georgian; 
Norman Chalker, the Macon Tele- 
graph; Frances Battey, Athens Ban- 
ner-Herald; Ruth Custer, Bainbridge 
Post-Searchlight; Mary Gordy, Mo- 
bile, Ala., Register; Mariorie Shu- 
man, Nashville Herald; J. H. Hobgood, 
Rome News-Tribune; Edmund Hughes, 
Atlanta Constitution; Ann McKinnon, 
Brunswick News; Tom McRae, At- 
lanta Georgian; Pauline Petty, Tifton 
Gazette; H. B. Jennings, Milledgeville 
Union-Recorder; Dyar Massey, Green- 
ville News-Piedmont; James C. Ray, 
Florida Times-Union, Jacksonville; 
Felton Gordon, Anderson, S. C. Inde- 
pendent Mail; Charles Dickson, Athens 
Times; W. A. Maner, Jr., Athens 
Times; and Katherine Hosch, Gaines- 
ville Eagle. 

Students getting experience in ad- 
vertising departments of Atlanta stores 
included: Richard Joel, Rich’s, Inc.; 
Mary Lucy Herndon, Rich’s, Inc.; and 
Martha Fulford, Davison-Paxons. Sev- 
eral other students worked in adver- 
tising departments and four worked in 
radio stations. 


Many of these students will return 
next June as permanent employees 
of these firms. Others will use their 
experience as a selling point in secur- 
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[Concluded from page 5] 


ing a job with other firms. Contacts 
which they make, the instruction 
which they receive, will place them in 
an advantageous position over those 
who have not had such experience. 

Reactions from editors, and advertis- 
ing managers indicating that they have 
found the plan beneficial to them, as 
well as helping the Grady School by 
analyzing individual weaknesses of the 
internes and possible weaknesses in 
instruction at the Grady School, show 
that the plan is of value to everybody 
concerned. 

Although the interneship is not a 
curriculum requirement, it is, how- 
ever, highly recommended and urged 
by the faculty of the school. Some 20 
or 30 rising seniors—almost 100 per 
cent—take advantage of this oppor- 
tunity. These students, members of 
the Grady faculty, and the cooperating 
journalists have been convinced that 
it is a worthwhile program. 


London! 


[Concluded from page 11] 


Anglo-Italian friction when the Brit- 
ish home fleet suddenly sailed to the 
Mediterranean and the outbreak of 
war seemed but a matter of hours .. . 
an interview with that brisk-witted 
octogenarian, George Bernard Shaw, 
who came bustling out and talked to 
me for an hour after the hotel manager 
at Malvern insisted he had given strict 
orders against being bothered by news- 
papermen—in answer to a note in 
which I wrote that I represented 1300 
American newspapers, all told, or 
rather, all waiting to be told by 
G. B. S.”—How he chuckled at that! 
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ACCORDING TO — 





No Offense Iniended 
TO THE EDITOR: 


I regret that I must register a protest 
regarding the article, “I Sold Out Once,” 
appearing in the Octeber issue of THE 
QUILL. I think that the author's request 
that it be scrapped should have been re- 
spected. Inasmuch as it was published 
anonymously under such circumstances, 
THE QUILL must bear sole responsibility. 

The article in question evidently was 
written in anger. Like all articles so 
written it should not have been published. 
As evidence that the author was not in 
full possession of his faculties when he 
wrote the article, I quote the following 
from the middle of the first column on 
page 14: “Whatever religious beliefs I 
had does not matter except that I printed 
in the paper announcements of meetings, 
masses and revivals for the new minister 
whose flock of faithful was mounting 
daily.” Every newspaperman certainly 
should know that ministers have nothing 
to do with masses. Priests say mass. 

The second column on page 14 also 
shows confusion. The author speaks of a 
“renegade priest,” who apparently is also 
the minister mentioned in the first 
column. Was he a priest or a minister? 
Then there is mention of “the opposing 
priest.” Ordinarily priests do not oppose 
one another or have rival churches. The 
article is not at all clear. 

The final evidence of the author's ex- 
cited state of mind appears in his last 
sentence, in his reference to a “reverse 
eollar.” The “reverse collar” is perhaps 
the outstanding insignia of the Catholic 
priest. Such a reference used in a sen- 
tence such as closes the article in ques- 
tion is distinetly offensive to Catholic 
readers of THE QUILL, of whom I am 
sure there must be quite a few. Occa- 
sionally a priest may indulge in conduct 
that is unbecoming to his office, but the 
overwhelming majority of them are gen- 
tlemen. The objection to the phrase used 
is that it carries an implication against 
all priests. It is intemperate to say the 


least. 
The young man who wrote “I Sold Out 
Once” undoubtedly showed admirable 


fighting qualities under adverse circum- 
stances, but he failed to show prudence 
and self-control when he gave such an 
article to another person. I think that its 
publication in THE QUILL was most un- 
fortunate. 

Very truly yours, A. J. Bieter (Texas 
°25), 1700 Guadalupe St., Austin, Texas. 


* 


He Gets Answers! 


TO THE EDITOR: 


I wish to reply to the somewhat dis- 
zruntied author of the article, “Some Edi- 
tors I Haven’t Met,” published in the No- 
vember issue of THE QUILL. 

Last June, I graduated from a midwest- 
ern university with a journalism degree. 
As I was unable to obtain a position on 
a newspaper in Chicago, I applied to 
papers in five states through the mail. 
Altogether, I wrote to 140 editors. In 
only two instances had I heard that there 
was a position to the filled: and in none 
of the letters did I send a self-addressed, 
stamped envelope. Yet I received thirty- 
five answers. This is a percentage of one 
answer to every four applications, as 
compared to one out of twenty in the case 
of the author. 

As a matter of fact, I see no reason for 
berating the editors who do not reply te 
such applications. Of course, the author 
states that he wrote only when he heard 
of a position which was open, and one 
which he felt qualified to fill. However, I 
would much rather receive no answer at 
all than the stock, “We regret to inform 
you that the position has already been 
filled and that there are no openings on 
our staff at present. However, we will 
keep your letter on file for future refer- 
ence, should the opportunity present 
itself.” 

According to excellent authority, the 
only file a newspaper has is the nearest 
wastebasket, so I would rather that the 
editors would only reply when they want 
you to fill a position. 

Yours very truly, William Rothschild, 
5122 University Ave., Chicago, Ill. (Mis- 
souri °36). 
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Tu Continental Radio Corporation, 
a Scripps-Howard subsidiary, has filed 
an application with the FCC, request- 
ing permission to build and operate a 
station at Denver, Colo.—W. N. EWER, 
correspondent for the London Daily 
Herald, returned with his wife to Lon- 
don on the “Berengaria” after a visit of 
several weeks in this country.—WILL 
F. RAGAN, former Cleveland news- 
paperman, has been appointed manag- 
ing editor of the Sacramento (Cal.) 
Union.—ALBIN E. JOHNSON, vet- 
eran American correspondent at Ge- 
neva, has returned to Europe with his 
family on the SS. “Champlain” follow- 
ing a visit to the United States.— 
STEPHEN F. NEEDHAM, who has 
been with the Scripps-Howard News- 
papers for the last nine years, has 
been appointed manager of the East- 
ern advertising office of the St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat with headquarters in 
New York City COL. BENJAMIN F. 
FORGEY, president of the Ashland 
Publishing Company and editor of the 
Ashland (Ky.) Daily Independent, 
was honored recently at a dinner at- 
tended by more than 200 citizens.— 
MANUEL J. MARSHALL of the Bos- 
ton Globe is the new commander of 
the Boston Newspapermen’s Post, 
American Legion—LOUIS P. Mc- 
NEELY, sports editor, Louisville 
Times, recently celebrated his tenth 
anniversary as “Pingo,” sports page 
prognosticator, by publishing his dec- 
ade’s record of .553 after winding up 
the tenth year with his highest annual 
average, .601. He writes on all sports. 
—JOHN W. CLIFT, secretary of the 
New Jersey State Press Association, 
was honored by a testimonial dinner in 
observance of his eightieth birthday 
at Summit, N. J—Swarthmore College 
is the principal beneficiary of an estate 
of $200,000, under the terms of the will 
of JAMES E. VERREE, former presi- 
dent of Verree & Conklin, newspaper 
publisher’s representatives.—The first 
newspaper in this country was named 
the News Letter and the second the 
Gazette.— JOHN E. KING, of the 
Hemet (Calif.) News, started a news- 
paper back in 1888, with a capital of 
only $6.00.—According to DEAN ERIC 
W. ALLEN of the University of Ore- 
gon, it’s “Newspapering” not “Jour- 
nalism” in Naziland.—The Shelbyville 
(Ind.) Democrat has just announced 
the outcome of its third annual Pan- 
cake Day. When the smoke of battle 
had cleared away, 13,810 servings of 
pancakes, syrup and coffee had been 
given away.— The Roanoke (Va.) 
Times and World News issued a special 
edition Nov. 30 celebrating their 50th 
anniversary.—A “Gone with the Wind- 
sor” Note—members of the Baltimore 
Advertising Club proposed one of its 
1936 Citizen’s Awards for MRS. WAR- 
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Had You Heard — 


By DONALD D. HOOVER 





FIELD SIMPSON, former Baltimor- 
ean. The director of the club said, 
“The Club is always interested in ad- 
vertising Baltimore, and Mrs. Simp- 
son has put the city on the map.”— 
FRED HUNTER, for many years man- 
aging editor, has been named editor- 
in-chief of the Omaha (Neb.) Bee- 
News.—J. H. HEFFRON, sports editor, 
Anaheim (Cal.) Bulletin, has returned 
to his desk after ten months’ idleness 
caused by injuries received in an auto- 
mobile accident——R. FORNEY, for- 
merly of Washington, D. C., has joined 
the Ogden (Utah) Standard-Examiner 
staff as photographer and feature man. 
—JOSEPH SHERIDAN, has been ap- 
pointed assistant city editor in charge 
of art for the San Francisco News, suc- 
ceeding CHESTER JOHNSON, who 
has resigned to become a free lance 
writer—CLAYTON A. FAIRBANKS, 
Needham Times, was elected president 
of the Massachusetts Press Association 
at the annual business meeting, Dec. 
7, in Boston—DR. EMIL LUDWIG, 
author and historian, who has just 
completed an American lecture tour 
including 30 important cities, was 
guest of honor at a luncheon given by 
A. BERNARD MALONEY, chief cor- 
respondent in the U. S. for Reuters.— 
C. NORMAN STABLER, financial edi- 
tor of the New York Herald Tribune, 
was re-elected to head the Order of the 
Jim Daisy, newspapermen’s social or- 
ganization which has held meetings for 
the last 10 or 15 years in connection 
with the annual convention of the 
Investment Bankers Association of 
America.—The introduction to DOR- 
OTHY KILGALLEN’S book, “Girl 
Around the World,” which was cred- 
ited to AMSTER SPIRO, city editor of 
the New York Journal, was written by 
HERBERT A. SPIRO, his brother, 
who is a reporter for the Journal 
covering criminal courts—NORMAN 
NEWHOUSE, formerly editor of the 
Staten Island (N. Y.) Advance, will 
become managing editor of the Ja- 
maica (L. 1.) Press effective Feb. 1.— 
JOHN B. SCHWIN, owner of the Cov- 
ington (Ind.) Friend, and perhaps the 
oldest newspaperman in the state, cele- 
brated his ninety-second birthday re- 
cently —-LEO GARDNER, formerly of 
Texas, who took over the reins of the 
Fergus Falls (Minn.) Tribune, discov- 
ered many local citizens had never 
seen pink grapefruit and immediately 
sent a rush order to a Texas orchard 
and got some “pinkies” to display in 
his office—H. W. STODGHILL, for- 
merly of the Louisville Courier Jour- 
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nal & Times has joined Hearst News- 
papers as circulation representative 
of the general management, effective 
Jan. 1—The first “medal of honor” of 
the Syracuse University School of 
Journalism will be awarded to FRED- 
ERIC W. GOUDY, who astonished the 
typographic world with the completion 
of his hundredth type face. — AL 
WAYO, Hammond (Ind.) Times re- 
porter and secretary of the Northern 
Indiana Alumni Chapter of Sigma 
Delta Chi, has gone to the Omaha 
World-Herald copy desk. — FRANK 
COLLINS, of the San Marino Tribune, 
is the new president of the San Gabriel 
Valley unit of the California Pub 
lishers Association—Four Oklahoma 
editors were chosen for the state legis 
lature in last month’s election: JAMES 
C. NANCE, LAVERNE CARLETON, 
and DREW B. THOMAS, named to the 
House of Representatives, and PAUL 
STEWART, re-elected state senator. 

The Missouri Press Association has 
chosen JOHN C. STAPLE, of the At 
chison County Mail, Rockport, as its 
president—ROBERT F. SIKES, edi- 
tor of the Okaloose News-Journal, is 
the new head of the Florida Press As 
sociation. JOHN DACEY, JR., is with 
the New York advertising staff of 
Town and Country.—LEO B. CASEY, 
has been named director of publicity 
of the Republican National Committee. 





NEWSPAPER MEN 
AND STUDENTS 
OF JOURNALISM 


If you have chosen the 
Fourth Estate for your pro- 
fession, you should choose 
Natinal Printer Journalist 
for your magazine. If you 
are just entering the news- 
paper field, you will find 
this magazine a great aid 
to your career. If you are 
an old-timer at writing and 
publishing, you will dis- 
cover fresh ideas in the 
many interesting articles 
on a wide variety of sub- 
jects which are contained 
in it each month. 


No other publication covers 
the field so thoroughly 


Send $1.00 for a year's subscrip 
tion. 


NATIONAL 
PRINTER 


JOURNALIST 


219 So. Fourth Street, Springfield, Illinois 
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The Press and the Election 


SINCE the Roosevelt landslide swept 
the nation last election day there has 
been a lot of discussion—a lot of specu- 
lation—as to the effect of the election 
on the future of the press. 

There are those who profess to see in 
the results the end of the newspaper. 
The papers, they have declared, might as well close up 
shop. They have lost their prestige, their influence, their 
face. Their doom is sealed—the people have indicated as 
much. The radio will take over the functions of the press 
in the America of tomorrow. 

Most outspoken of the critics was the esteemed Christian 
Century which beheld “Election Day, 1936,” as “Judg- 
ment Day for America’s daily press.” “Not even in 1896,” 
the Century went on, “did the press go to such disgraceful 
lengths in its efforts to defeat a presidential candidate. 
Veteran journalists will agree that they cannot remember 
a campaign in which great city journals so flung to the 
winds the canons of fair, responsible, sportsmanlike jour- 
nalism. News columns were delivered over to partisan 
propaganda, much of it false. 

“Cartoons descended to a new low in savagery and dis- 
tortion. Campaign roorbacks deliberately designed to 
swing the election by resort to lying—for instance, the 
social security ‘dog tags’—were given the widest possible 
circulation. 

“Then came election day. As the voters went to the 
polls, one of the things which they bore in mind, one of the 
things on which they were brooding, was this part which 
you had played in the campaign. When they voted, they 
voted against you.” 





THERE was more along that line—even stronger. Well, 
what about the charges-—the criticisms? 

Certainly the newspapers did not reflect the opinion of 
the people. Certainly they did not influence public opin- 
ion—except perhaps negatively. Certainly, as the Chris- 
tian Century and other critics charge, some of the great 
metropolitan papers forgot their mission, business or obli- 
gation of being newspapers and became violent, frothing, 
partisan sheets. 

As we view it, the situation simmers down to something 
like this. The press, as a whole, did not reflect public opin- 
ion of the nation. The papers, as a whole, did not influence 
the election in behalf of the man whom from 50 to 80 per 
cent of them favored. Some papers went to almost insane 
lengths to heap abuse, ridicule and calumny in general on 
Roosevelt and the New Deal policies. Even to the length 
of using reviews of WPA plays as blasts and tirades against 
the Democratic candidate. In headlines, personal columns, 
paragraphs—in every possible manner and in every pos- 
sible department this was true. 


Way? Perhaps because they were sincere in their be- 
lief the country needed a change. Perhaps because they 
did fear that Roosevelt's return to the White House meant 
ruin—with expenditures pouring out in a never ending 
stream. Perhaps also because they did not like the Social 
Security program and the surplus tax. 


AS 
WE VIEW 


IT some newspapers did suffer a severe 


As to the results, we’ve a feeling 


loss of prestige—also circulation. But 
let the circulation figures some months 
hence tell that story. On the whole, 
however, we can’t see it likely that all 
the newspapers who championed Mr. 
Landon are doomed to certain and im- 
mediate disaster. The people will go 
on reading the most hysterical of them—perhaps in fewer 
numbers—if for nothing else than to see how NOT to vote. 
In other words—they’ll read some papers so they will be 
sure to vote just the opposite. 

But there’s another—and a brighter side to the journalis- 
tic picture. Something of which to be proud. That is that 
the newspapers which remained NEWSpapers during the 
campaign—printing the news of all parties—sometimes 
side by side—but who reserved the right in editorial and 
cartoon to point out the fallacies, to puncture the ridiculous 
and distorted assertions of each—those newspapers came 
out of the campaigns stronger than when they went into 
them. Their circulations jumped immediately after the 
election and their fair and independent printing of all the 
news brought them a flood of commendatory letters. 

Therein lies a good omen for the press. And it is ridicu- 
lous for anyone to assert that the press is doomed—that 
the radio will take its place. For if the public ever became 
tired of flannel-mouthed, ranting political orators it was 
during the last presidential campaign with its endless 
parade of political soothsayers to the microphone. 


WE hope, and believe, that the publishers—that portion 
of them who needed it—learned a lesson as a result of the 
election, the lesson being that never again should they per- 
mit their newspapers to become raving, partisan sheets, 
forgetting and neglecting their function of giving their 
readers the NEWS! 

Let a newspaper take a stand in its editorial columns for 
or against a candidate—and state its reasons. But keep 
its news columns free from the editorializing that marked 
them during the last campaign. Let them keep their 
readers informed—honestly, sincerely, and well—and let 
the radio how! all it wants. 


oJ 
Britain Muddles Along 


Wep always regarded the English press as standing 
with American press as an example of an uncensored, un- 
fettered journalism. That is until we saw the manner in 
which they handled the King Edward-Mrs. Simpson story 
—damming it up until finally the barriers broke, sending 
a sudden flood over the countryside. 

We understand that the censorship was self-imposed. 
You'd think old Britain would have known that you can’t 
stop a story, you can’t stifle rumor, and that the silence of 
the press merely fans the fiery tongues of gossip. 

Now having blundered—withholding news of such sig- 
nificant and vital interest to the British empire—some of 
the British press lords are trying to place the blame for 
everything, including their own bad judgment, on the 
awful American press! 
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cuteness 




















AT DEADLINE 


[Concluded from page 2] 


This is the secret of those loud re- 
ports which broke in on the fun 
and frolic, and when quiet is re- 
stored comes the serenade in the 
form of Christmas carols which 
have been taught planters’ daugh- 
ters and rendered by a quartette 
of servants accompanied by flute 
and violin.’ ” 


Anp here’s another Christmas story 
that came to us over the desk and 
through the column of our favorite 
columnist, H. C. L. Jackson, conduc- 
tor of the “Listening in on Detroit” 
column in the Detroit News. It is en- 
titled “The Shooting of Santa Claus.” 

It seems that one of these bedraggled 
Santas who preside over the contribu- 
tion-pots on downtown streets during 
the holiday shopping season — ever 
ringing their bells—dipped his hand 
into the contributions. 

Santa was turned over to the police. 
Whereupon Pete Brooks, News’ cam- 
eraman, was sent to headquarters to 
get a photo of the pilfering Mr. Claus. 

“Don’t take my picture pleaded 
Santa. Think of my wife, my children.” 

“Listen, you such-and-such,”’ re- 
torted Snapper Pete, “You promised 
me a sled 20 years ago and I never did 
get it. This is the first chance I’ve 
ever had to get even!” 

“Pop,” went the flash bulb. 


SrrRANGE, how coincidence or fate 
or what have you steps into an indi- 
vidual’s life every now and then. 

For example, Martin Sheridan, who 
has been writing the interesting series 
on comic-strip artists for THE QUILL. 
He had been working in Boston when 
one of those city room tremors came 
along and left him—through no fault 
of his own—in the cold. Back he went 
to New York. 

In 1929 he had written Reginald 
Wright Kauffman (then chief of the 
Geneva bureau of the New York Her- 
ald Tribune) for an autograph. The 
following year, on Kauffman’s annual 
visit to the United States, Sheridan in- 
terviewed him. Time went on and 
they continued to correspond. Kauff- 
man eventually became a columnist 
for the Washington Post. He left the 
Post recently to go to New York to 
take charge of a new weekly paper— 
Financial Observer—which is to ap- 
pear Feb. 5. 

Sheridan, back in Manhattan and 
learning of the shift, dropped in to see 
Kauffman. He was promptly given a 
job. What a Christmas present that 
was! 
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You never know, when you are 
looking for column material, where 
you will run into a story. We found 
this one in a publicity release from the 
Macmillan Co. 

It concerns John T. Whitaker, for- 
eign correspondent of the New York 
Herald Tribune, who tells the story on 
himself in his book, “And Fear Came,” 
recently published by Macmillans. 

Up from the South, Mr. Whitaker re- 
lates, he had worked only a few weeks 
on the Herald Tribune as a reporter 
when Stanley Walker, then city editor, 
ordered him to write a very exhaustive 
biographical story on Norman Thomas, 
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the Socialist leader. The story, Walker 
said, must be the most complete and 
succint ever written. 

“After a week of digging which 
drove Mr. Thomas nearly mad—gen 
erous, patient man that he is,” Whi 
taker reports, he brought the biog- 
raphy, of which he was very proud, to 
Walker. 

Walker flipped the pages — then 
tossed the copy into the waste can. 

“I want you,” he said, “to cover 
Thomas’ campaign for mayor. I just 
wanted to be sure you would learn 
something about him before you 
started the job!” 








worrying. 


him for you. 








Give Yourself a Break, 
Mr. Employer— 


The next time you start fishing through that stack of 
applications in your desk to fill an unexpected va- 
cancy on your staff, take it easy and let us do your 
It's our business to worry for employers. 


We, too, have applications on file, several hundred of 
them from all parts of the country, from men educated, 
experienced and competent. 
their records, and we know what employers, past and 
present, think of their work. 


We have investigated 


Whether you need a newspaper man, magazine man, 
advertising man or publicity man—in any capacity 
from the top on down—The Personnel Bureau can find 


So, give yourself a break, Mr. Employer, call, write or 
wire the next time you have a vacancy. 


THE PERSONNEL BUREAU 
of Sigma Delta Chi 


35 E. Wacker Drive 


Chicago, Illinois 


2387 Teviot Street 
Los Angeles, Calif. 























cAnnouncing the 1937 Edition 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER’S 


January 30, is the date this popular salesman starts his an- 
nual trip to thirteen thousand friends who are waiting for 
him and who will keep him occupied daily all year ’round. 
No mediurn today serving the advertising and publishing 
world is so universally used as is this reference guide. 


If you are a newspaper publisher, your story of your mar- 
ket, your newspaper and its achievements, should be in the 
advertising pages, for it will be read by every worthwhile 
advertising agency and national advertiser who spend the 
bulk of their appropriation in newspaper advertising. 


If you have a service, a product, or equipment that pub- 
lishers can or must use in their plants, then you surely want 
your story in the International Year Book for 1937, which 
will be read by daily newspaper executives in the United 
States, Canada and many parts of the world where it will 
find a handy place on the newspaper publisher’s desk as a 
ready-reference guide. 


Act now. Reserve your space. Put this powerful and pop- 
ular salesman to work. If you are too busy to prepare 
copy, our Sales Promotion Department is at your service. 


Regular rates apply. Forms Close January 20th. 
EDITOR & PI SHER 


Suite 1700 Times Bldg. New York, N. Y. 





























